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THE INDUSTRIAL ARMIES AND THE COMMONWEAL 


The populist movement offered many strange manifestations 
of unrest among dissatisfied farmers and industrial laborers. 
This ‘‘uprising of the people’’ attained the religious force of a 
crusade for the betterment of mankind. Many prophets of this 
discontent arose and preached their panaceas — notably the free 
silver cure for financial ailments — and they obtained numerous 
followers. But of all the ingredients that bubbled up to the top 
of that seething cauldron of society and politics long enough to 
indicate what the stew was made of that finally boiled over in 
1896, the strangest were the crusaders of ‘‘the Commonweal of 
Christ’’ and of the ‘‘industrial armies,’’ who followed the move- 
ment that was called ‘‘Coxeyism.’’ 

In the lean year after the panic of 1893 wage earners were 
thrown out of work by the hundreds of thousands. Men flocked 
to the cities in search of employment, only to find that there was 
not enough for the workers already there... Large numbers of 
workingmen traveled extensively in their search for jobs. Many 
of them, even in more prosperous times, had probably never 
acquired the habit of paying railroad fare; they were accustomed 
to utilize the facilities offered by the good nature of the crews of 
freight trains, or their own skill at concealment; and to a casual 
observer they might not always have been easily distinguishable 
from the knights of the road who had a permanent aversion to 
work and water. Thus the line of demarcation between tramps 
and wandering workingmen was vague, although the distinction 
between the types? is clear. 


1 Cyclopaedic review of current history, edited by Alfred S. Johnson (Buffalo, 
New York, 1894), 4:139; Charities review, 3:218; Journal of social science, Novem 
ber, 1894, p. 4 ff.; Journal of the Knights of Labor (Philadelphia), October 12, 1893; 
Review of reviews, 9:29 ff. 


2See Josiah Flynt, ‘‘Tramping with tramps,’’ in Century, 47:99 ff.; Josiah 
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By the autumn of 1893, unemployed workingmen in the 
west were organizing to obtain free transportation. They tray 
eled in bodies of from fifty to two or three hundred, with office: 
elected to conduct them to their destinations, and with a sem) 
military discipline... This type of organization was not cor 
fined to traveling contingents. In various cities the unemploy 
met and aired their grievances; organization for mutual assis! 
ance naturally suggested itself, and the result was the formati: 
of ‘‘industrial armies.’’* The earlier ones were probably o1 
ganized independently of any impetus from the east — in fact 
the idea of a march of the unemployed upon the national capital 
seems to have been a western idea — but Jacob S. Coxey, o 
Massilon, Ohio, was the man who made it famous. The Ohi 
movement that bore his name affected the western armies to such 
an extent that they were generally known as ‘‘Coxey’’ armi: 
and, by some of them, at least, Coxey was considered the head 
of the whole affair. 

Coxey was a successful middle-aged business man and farmer 
of Massilon, reputed among his neighbors to be worth $200,000, 
who was the owner of a sandstone quarry and a stock farm on 
which he raised blooded horses. He was a greenbacker and a 
populist, and in general the type of reformer who thought that it 
was the duty of the government to do something to allay the 
misery and suffering which so much of humanity endured. HH. 
organized the J. 8S. Coxey good roads association of the United 
States, of which he was president.* Combining his money infla 
Flynt, ‘‘What to do with the tramp,’’ ibid., 48:794; C. S. Denny, ‘‘The whipping 
post for tramps,’’ ibid., 49:794; E. Hofer, ‘‘The tramp problem,’’ in Overland 
monthly, 23:631; John J. MeCook, ‘‘ Tramps,’’ in Charities review, 3:77 ff.; John J. 
McCook, ‘‘A tramp census and its revelations,’’ in Forum, 15:757; Carlos © 
Closson, ‘‘The tramp,’’ in Arena, 10:709; Review of reviews, 12:464, 465; Char 
mian London, The book of Jack London (New York, 1921), 1:156. 

8 San Francisco Chronicle, November 2, 3, 4, 25, December 19, Journal of th 
Knights of Labor, December 7, 1893. 

4 Journal of the Knights of Labor, September 14, October 12, 1893, January 138, 
1894; San Francisco Chronicle, March 16, April 8, 10, 1894; Cyclopaedic review of 
current history, 4:140. A manuscript in the possession of the Wisconsin historica! 
society gives what appears to be the minutes of two meetings at which one of the 
industrial armies was organized. It is headed, ‘‘The Unemployed Army. Proceed 
ings of Company A. First Regiment.’’ The name ‘‘Adam Ramage’’ and the date 
1893 are written above the title in a different hand. There is no indication of the 
place, and the names of the participants are fictitious. 

5 W. T. Stead, ‘‘Coxeyism: a character sketch,’’ in Review of reviews, 10:48 ff.; 
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tion ideas, his populist opposition to bondholders, his good roads 
policy, and his desire to aid oppressed humanity by providing 
work for the unemployed, he developed a scheme which he em 
bodied in two bills to be presented to congress. The good roads 
bill provided for the issuance of $500,000,000 in legal tender 
notes, to be expended by the secretary of war at the rate of 
420,000,000 per month for the construction of roads. The work 
was to be paid for at the rate of $1.50 for an eight hour day. 
The seeond bill provided that state or local governments might 
issue non-interest-bearing bonds to the extent of half the as 
sessed value of real estate within their limits, which might be 
deposited with the secretary of the treasury as security for 
loans of legal tender notes to be issued by him, which were to be 
expended upon public improvements.° 

At first Coxey was able to make little impression upon con- 
gress or the public. The idea which enabled him to give his 
scheme nation-wide publicity came from another source. Ata 
populist convention in Chicago, in 1893, he met the versatile and 
picturesque Carl Browne of California, labor agitator, cartoon- 
ist, politician, and what not, who wore habitually a greasy buck- 
skin coat with fringes, high boots, and a sombrero, and whose 
ideas were as bizarre as his appearance. Browne and Coxey 
became fast friends, and the former disclosed his plan for the 
organization of an army of the unemployed to mareh to Wash 
ington to demand relief of congress. He suggested that they 
combine issues, and it was agreed that the march of the unem 
ployed should be a living petition for Coxey’s bills. Coxey had 
the money to finance the venture. Before the announcement of 
the scheme to the public Browne obtained the endorsement of 
the American federation of labor for the good roads bill.’ Thus 
the phases of the movement that related to social and economic 
reform were combined into a definite plan of action.* 


Shirley P. Austen, ‘‘Coxey’s Commonweal army,’’ in Chautauquan, 19:332;Natior 


508:264; Henry Vincent, The army of the Commonweal (Chicago, 1894), 49. 


’” 


6 Ibid., 51-53; Osman C. Hooper, ‘‘ The Coxey movement in Ohio,’’ in Ohio his 
torical and archaeological society publications, 9:160-162. 


7 Vincent, Commonweal, 112; Report of the proceedings of the thirteenth annual 


convention of the American federation of labor, 1893 (New York, 1894), 45, 46. 

®Stead, ‘‘Coxeyism,’’ in Review of reviews, 10:52; Austen, ‘‘Commonweal 
army,’’ in Chautauquan, 19:332 ff.; Vineent, Commonweal, 109 ff.; Washington 
Post, April 23, Chicago Times, May 2, Chicago Tribune, May 6, Weekly Iowa State 
Register (Des Moines), April 27, 1894. 
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There was, however, another aspect of the affair that threat 
ened almost to displace Coxey’s cherished schemes. Browne 
had religious notions more curious than his appearance or his 
past, which he called theosophy. They included a peculiar th 
ory of reincarnation. He taught that at death the human sou! 
entered a reservoir which contained a mixture of all the souls 
that had gone before. When a child was born, it was provided 
from this reservoir with enough soul to serve the purpose. Each 
person, therefore, was a fractional reincarnation of the souls of 
all who had died before his birth. This included, of course, the 
soul of Christ. Now Browne discovered that in himself and 
Coxey there was reincarnated an exceptionally large quantity 
of Christ’s soul, which, he said, accounted for the way in which 
they two had been brought together, for their brotherly affection 
for each other, and for the harmony in which they worked. He 
maintained, moreover, that when the ‘‘army of peace’’ arrived 
in Washington, so great a part of Christ’s soul would by this 
means be gathered together and brought to bear upon congress 
that it would be irresistible ; in Browne’s own words, it would be 
a force ‘‘before which Hell, not to mention the subservient tools 
of Wall street’’ could not stand. Thus was Christ to come again, 
and bring about the kingdom of heaven on earth, according to 
the prophecy.’ 

Browne converted Coxey, and they christened their organiza 
tion ‘‘the Commonweal of Christ,’’ thus giving it a religious 
tone that was probably taken more seriously by the two leaders 
than by anybody else. The banner of the Commonweal had a pic- 
ture of the head of Christ which bore a strange resemblance to 
Carl Browne, who had painted it, and who had trimmed his 
whiskers to resemble somewhat his favorite portrait of the 
Savior. On the banner was inscribed, ‘‘He is Risen, but 
Death to Interest on Bonds.’’ Among the greenbackers and 
populists who were sympathetic toward paper money and the 
unemployed there were many for whorn the old time religion was 
good enough, and all this talk and mummery which savored so 


® Austen, ‘‘Commonweal army,’’ in Chautauquan, 19:333; Hooper, ‘‘Coxey move 
ment,’’ in Ohio historical and archaeological society publications, 9:158; Stead, 
**Coxeyism,’’ in Review of reviews, 10:52; Outlook, 49:824, 
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strongly of sacrilege probably did the movement a greal deal 
more harm than good — except for purposes of publicity.”® 

In January of 1894 the plan of the campaign was announced 
in the local paper and an active advertising campaign was com- 
meneed. On March 19, Senator Peffer of Kansas introduced 
Coxey’s bills in the senate. Coxey asserted optimistically that 
he would start with a large contingent and reach Washington 
with a hundred thousand men, but when the appointed day, 
Easter Sunday, arrived, the Commonweal got under way with 
a seant hundred in the ranks.“ 

The crowd of spectators who braved the biting wind of that 
raw and chilly Easter day observed a spectacle that was de- 
seribed as bearing a close resemblance to the moving of an old- 
fashioned country circus. Negro color-bearers carried the 
American flag and the banner of the Commonweal with its am- 
biguous portrait and the strange device referring to resurrec- 
tion and bonds. Marshal Carl Browne, assistant Marshal Smith, 
otherwise ‘‘the great unknown,’’ Jesse Coxey, the general’s 
sixteen year old son, and the cowboy, Oklahoma Sam, were 
mounted on steeds from the stock farm. General Coxey, Mrs. 
Coxey, and their infant, Legal Tender Coxey, rode in buggies. 
The hundred ragged industrials were divided into several ‘‘com- 
munes,’’ each with its banner; between communes were the bag- 
gage wagons, and last came the panorama wagon containing 
Browne’s ‘‘financial panorama’’ which he used to illustrate his 
lectures.” 

After the procession proper followed the representatives of 
the press — forty-three special correspondents, four telegraph 
operators, and two linemen. Newspapers were now sufficiently 
anxious for copy on Coxey’s army so that further expenditures 
for publicity were superfluous. The papers featured the march 
of the Commonweal in daily dispatches which made the most of 
the humorous elements of the affair. They gossiped about 


10 Hooper, ‘‘Coxey movement,’’ in Ohio historical and archaeological society pub- 
lications, 9:159; Austen, ‘‘Commonweal army,’’ in Chautauquan, 19:334. 

11 Stead, ‘‘Coxeyism,’’ in Review of reviews, 10:48, 49; Austen, ‘‘ Commonweal 
army,’’ in Chautauquan, 19:334; Hooper, ‘‘Coxey movement,’’ in Ohio historical 
and archaeological society publications, 9:163. 

12 Stead, ‘‘Coxeyism,’’ in Review of reviews, 10:52, 53; Austen, ‘‘Commonweal 
army,’’ in Chautauquan, 19:335; Weekly Iowa State Register, March 30, 1894. 
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Coxey and they related the exploits of Browne, Smith, and th 
other curiosities (most of which, no doubt, actually happened 
how at Pittsburgh Astrologer Kirkland and Weary Bill Her ex 
hibited themselves in a dime museum and were dismissed from 
the army; how they followed the column supplicating for read 
mission, but found Coxey obdurate — there should be no din 
museum freaks in that outfit, he said — and how they were fina] 
ly courtmartialed and drummed out of camp,"* how the ‘uw 
known’’ quarreled with Browne, defied him, and took the arn 
away from him for a day, and tried to run it himself until Cox: 
deposed him and reinstated Browne, with the result that t! 
‘‘unknown’’ appeared as an advance agent, collected money, and 
vanished, to the great wrath of the general and the marshal, 
who would have had him arrested if they could have found him. 
The press thus treated the public to a great deal of amusement 
at the expense of the Commonweal; and, indeed, it would hay 
neglected the possibilities of the subject had it done otherwise, 
for aside from the strangeness of the whole idea of the expedi 
tion, there was an element of truth in the statement that ‘‘from 
start to finish the army of the Commonweal of Christ has bee) 
the objective point of every fakir in the land.’’ * 

The rank and file of the army consisted for the most part of 
men who inspired more sympathy than respect. Massillon wa 
not an auspicious starting place, for it had no spontaneous or 
ganization of the unemployed, nor, it seems any large number 
ready to join such an organization as Coxey’s.** Apparently 
the character of most of the recruits was not all that might have 
been desired, but it was noted that they committed no depreda 
tions of the kind expected of a tramp army. ‘‘ ‘You cannot 
find so much as a chicken feather among my men,’ Coxey boasted, 
when he led his men to Washington past hen-coops innumer 
able.’’ *” 

The army subsisted upon the country. Populists and labor 
organizations who sympathized with the movement seem to have 


13 Weekly Iowa State Register, April 13, 1894. 

14 Ibid., April 20, Washington Post, April 18, 1894. 

15 Chicago Tribune, May 6, 1894. 

16 Austen, ‘‘Commonweal army,’’ in Chautauquan, 19:334; Washington Post, 
April 19, 1894; Outlook, 49:824. 

17 Stead, ‘‘Coxeyism,’’ in Review of reviews, 10:49. 
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felt some responsibility for the entertainment of the Common- 
weal, and they collected supplies in advance of its arrival. 
Others supplied food as the price of keeping the men from 
overrunning the town.’* In addition to these donations there 
was an income from the proceeds of the meetings. Everyone 
had heard of Coxey’s army, and the public was interested. The 
march into a town was an event like the annual circus parade, 
with curious crowds lining the streets. At each stopping-place 
a meeting was held to which the public was invited. The religi 
ous aspect of the movement was emphasized by the singing of 
hymns. Coxey explained his bills and their intended effect. 
The tone of his speech was moderate, and he put forth his ideas 
in a straightforward manner that impressed many of his hearers 
favorably. Then Browne lectured with the aid of his panorama, 
and cartoons drawn as he spoke. The language with which he 
advocated paper money or condemned plutocracy, national 
banks, and interest-bearing bonds, in his ‘‘disjointed tirade 
against government in general and the existing financial system 
in particular,’’** was by no means commonplace. His Sunday 
sermons were ‘‘a strange mixture of prophecy and politics, of 
theology and finance,’’ in which he quoted scripture and mixed 
metaphors with equal recklessness. An extract from one of his 
general orders gives an idea of his style: 

We are fast undermining the structure of monopoly in the 
hearts of the people. Like Cyrus of old, we are fast tunneling 
under the boodler’s Euphrates, and will soon be able to march 
under the walls of the second Babylon and its mysteries too. 
The infernal blood-sucking bank system will be overthrown, for 
the handwriting is on the wall.” 

At the end of the meeting a collection was taken up. During 
the latter part of the march the camp was pitched, wherever pos- 
sible, in an enclosure of some sort, and an admission fee was 
charged.” 

As the Commonweal progressed through Ohio and Pennsy] 
vania, it grew to several times its original size. Its reception 

18 Chicago Tribune, May 6, Washington Post, April 18, 1894; Austen, ‘‘ Common 


weal army,’’ in Chautauquan, 49 :334-336. 
19 Tbid., 49:336. 


20 Stead, ‘‘Coxeyism,’’ in Review of reviews, 10:54. 
21 Outlook, 49:824. 
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varied; where populism and organized labor were strong, it was 
received enthusiastically with brass bands and demonstrations. 
In the Pittsburgh region the preparations to welcome it wer 
quite alarming to the authorities. Parades and demonstrations 
were forbidden in Allegheny and Pittsburgh, and in the former 
city a number of Commonwealers were arrested for vagrancy. 
At Homestead the army was recruited to a strength of 600, t! 
largest number it had at any time during the march. The hard 
ships of a wintry march across the mountains reduced the nun 
ber to 140 when the summit was reached, but it increased agai) 
on the other side. At Cumberland, Maryland, Coxey loaded 
his men, horses, and supplies into two coal barges, on the Ches 
apeake and Ohio canal, as 26 tons of freight. They thus tray 
eled 90 miles in two days at a cost of $85 — the only part of the 
distance that was not traversed on foot.** On the last day o! 
April the Commonweal army, now nearly 500 strong, was en- 
“amped in the outskirts of Washington, having made the journey 
on schedule time, prepared to make the great attempt of May 
day. 

While the Commonweal army was making its way toward the 
capital city, the public wondered what was going to happen when 
it arrived, and not the least interested were the people of Wash- 
ington. Nervous persons were apprehensive of the results of 
the descent upon them of a hostile horde of vagabonds, but they 
were assured that proper police and military preparations were 
being made to meet all contingencies that might arise.** 

The good roads bill was reported unfavorably in the senate 
while the army was in Pennsylvania.** On April 14 Senator 
Peffer introduced a resolution for the appointment of a ‘‘com 
mittee on communications’’ to receive petitions from bodies of 
citizens visiting Washington, in order that they might ‘‘have 
full and respectful hearing.’’** Senator Allen of Nebraska, in 
the discussion of this resolution, asserted that American citi- 


22 Stead, ‘‘Coxeyism,’’ in Review of reviews, 10:52-55; Chicago Tribune, May 6, 
1894. A summary of the principal dates and events of the march is to be found in 
Review of reviews, 10:57. 

23 Washington News, quoted in Public opinion, 17:24; Washington Post, April 26, 
29, New York Times, April 25, 27, Chicago Tribune, May 1, 1894. 

24 Public opinion, 17:70. 

25 Senate miscellaneous documents, 53 congress, 2 session, vol. 5, no. 151. 
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zens had a right to present petitions in person. He complained 
of the threats to repel the Coxeyites by force, and he made odi- 
ous comparisons between the welcome given the lobbyists of 
corporations and the threats against honest workingmen out of 
employment.” His speech contained so much good populist 
doctrine that Senator Hawley of Connecticut declared that it 
‘“would have been received with tumultuous applause in a meet- 
ing of anarchists.’’** The senate refused to consider Peffer’s 
resolution, although not by a very large majority.” Other res- 
olutions and bills favorable to the Coxeyites were introduced by 
populists in both senate and house.” On April 25, a populist 
caucus was held to determine what stand the party should take 
in regard to the approaching Commonweal. A resolution intro- 
duced in the senate on the same day by Allen, which asserted 
that the constitutional rights of assemblage and free speech ex- 
tended even to the capitol grounds and buildings, was approved 
by the caucus as an expression of the populist attitude.* 

When Coxey arrived in Washington, he obtained the permit 
required by law for his parade. The chief of police called his 
attention to the statute which prohibited the passage of pro- 
cessions or the carrying of banners through the capitol grounds, 
and the holding of mass meetings, or speechmaking there, and 
warned him that he would be arrested if he attempted any of 
these things. The general, however, announced his intention to 
make the attempt. He held, as Senator Allen did, that the con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of petition and freedom of 
speech protected him and his followers in their right to meet at 
the capitol to urge the passage of his bills.” 

On May day morning the forces of the Commonweal were 
marshaled for the fray, now joined by the contingent from 

26 Congressional record, 53 congress, 2 session, vol. 26, part 5, pp. 3842, 3843. 

27 Public opinion, 17:95; Indianapolis Journal, April 21, 1894. 

28 Public opinion, 17:95. The vote was 26 (democrats, 21; republicans, 5) to 17 
(republicans, 12; populists, 4; democrats, 1). The Washington National Watchman 
(populist), April 27, 1894, suggested: ‘‘Every laboring man in the nation should 
cut out this vote and preserve it. Only one Democrat in the Senate voted for it.’’ 

29 Indianapolis Journal, April 21, 26, National Watchman, April 27, 1894. 

80 Weekly Iowa State Register, April 27, Indianapolis Journal, April 26, 1894; 
Senate miscellaneous documents, 53 congress, 2 session, vol. 5, no. 163; Congressional 


record, 53 congress, 2 session, vol. 26, part 5, pp. 4060, 4106 ff. 
81 New York Times, Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, May 1, 1894. 
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Philadelphia commanded by Christopher Columbus Jones. A} 
together there were five or six hundred men in the column, |, 
by a platoon of police. When Pennsylvania avenue was reach, 
it was lined with spectators. A greater concourse of people bh; 
gathered near the capitol, it was said, than had been seen at 2) 
presidential inauguration. ‘‘That which was most significan: 
in the parade at Washington,”’ said the Outlook correspondent 
‘‘was not the character of the five hundred recruits who made 
up the Coxey Army, but the sympathy shown them by the grea} 
er part of the fifteen or twenty thousand people who crowd: 
the streets and lined the walks and terraces of Capitol Hill.’’ 
Up the avenue the Commonweal marched, amidst cheers, but at 
the entrance to the capitol grounds a solid phalanx of polic 
barred the way. The army turned into a side street, as if t 
march by, and then halted. Coxey, Browne, and Jones walked 
alone toward the capitol. They were observed, and the mount 
ed police galloped after them, jumping their horses over the lo 
stone parapet that surrounded the grounds. The crowd rushed 
after them. Browne, conspicuous in his buckskins and som 
brero, was caught, handled roughly by the police and hustled 
away, and Jones was also taken into custody. Coxey succeeded 
in reaching the capitol steps, where he was recognized and sur 
rounded. He asked to be allowed to speak, but that was for 
bidden. He then drew from his pocket a written protest whic! 
he had prepared for this contingency, but he was led away with 
out being permitted to read it, and he tossed it to a group of 1 
porters. The crowd at the foot of the steps surged and shouted 
angrily. The mounted police charged, swinging their clubs, and 
fifty or more people were beaten or trampled.** 

During all this excitement the army had stood passively wher 
its leaders had left it. It was led back to camp by Jesse Coxe 
and his sister, ‘‘followed by hundreds of poorly dressed men and 
women, who cheered it all the way without intermission.’’ 
Coxey was released after he was led away from the steps. 
Browne and Jones were taken to jail, but they were soon bailed 


| 
{ 
A 


32 Outlook, 49:823. 

33 Washington Post, Chicago Tribune, Indianapolis Journal, May 2, Weekly I 
State Register, May 4, 1894. For criticism of the conduct of the police, see Chicag 
Times, May 2, 3, National Watchman, May 11, Journal of the Knights of Lab 
May 3, 1894. 
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ut. That evening Browne, considerably battered, returned to 
camp, made a speech, and issued ‘‘Special Order No. 1,’’ in 
vhich, with references to the Rothschilds, Belshazzar of old, 
eood roads, and the ‘‘damp, dark dungeon”’ in which he had been 
onfined for nearly five hours, he announced: 

Liberty lies weltering in her own blood in the Nation’s Capitol 
City to-night, stabbed in the home of friends and supposed 
cuardians. Free speech has been suppressed and police clubs 
have taken the place of the scales of justice. . . . Brothers, 
we have entered upon the beginning of the end.* 


The end, however, was a protracted affair. The army was to 
remain in camp near Washington for some time to come. Coxey 
had attained martyrdom. There were men who had no inten- 
tion of indorsing the Commonweal movement, and possibly some 
who agreed with the suggestion that Carl Browne was a rein- 
carnation of Balaam’s ass,** who believed that these petitioners, 
no matter how mistaken, had a right to be heard, and that at any 
rate the brutality of the police in their treatment of these inoffen- 
sive offenders and of spectators alike was unnecessary and rep- 
rehensible. 

There were members of congress among the spectators of the 
May day demonstration, including Tom L. Johnson of Ohio. 
On the next day Johnson created something of a sensation in 
the house when he presented a resolution calling for an investi- 
gation of the affair of the capitol steps. He did not believe in 
Coxey’s propositions, but, he said, ‘‘that the representatives of 
this nation should have no better reception for a peaceful body 
of poor, unemployed men, no matter how erroneous their eco- 
nomic views, than to meet them with the upraised clubs of po- 
lice,’’ was disgraceful. When his opponents discovered that he 
not only wanted to have the resolution referred, but that he act- 
ually wanted to pass it, he was squelched.” 

The leaders of the Commonweal were arraigned before the 
police court on the charge that they had walked on the grass and 
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had carried banners, contrary to the provisions of the capito] 
grounds act. Besides the regular attorneys for the defense, 
Senator Allen and half a dozen populist congressmen were 
present. The defense raised the question of the constitution- 
ality of the law, and Allen argued the point, but to no avail. 
The defendants were found guilty and were sent to jail for 
twenty days.*’ Coxey emerged a populist politician of consid- 
erable prominence, nominated to congress by the peoples’ party 
of the eighteenth district of Ohio.** 

Before the trial was concluded the capitol steps affair re 
ceived more ventilation in the senate. Allen introduced another 
resolution which asserted that Coxey and the others had been 
assaulted by the police, while peacefully entering the capito! 
grounds ‘‘in a quiet and orderly manner to join others there on 
the said grounds by lawful right,’’ and which provided that a 
senate committee should investigate.** Allen and Stewart, both 
eyewitnesses, asserted that the men arrested were not disorder- 
ly, and that the ‘‘banners’’ which they carried or wore — for 
Coxey, at least, had his pinned to his coat — were three inches 
long and two inches wide. They inquired why, since thousands 
of people had trampled the grass, there had been only three ar 
rests. Stewart concluded: ‘‘I say convicting this man for an 
offence which he did not commit, under a technical construction 
of a law which nobody else would be prosecuted for, has created 
a feeling in this country which can only be allayed by a fair 
investigation and a report of the facts.’’ * 

More conservative senators replied that if injustice had been 
done, there was a remedy in the courts, and that Coxey had an 
nounced his intention to disregard the law because he thought it 
unconstitutional. The majority of the senate was not disposed 
to spend much time sympathizing with Coxeyites, and this reso 
lution, like the others, died a natural death.” 
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Coxey’s army awaited reinforcements. For a time it seemed 
as if they might arrive in large numbers, for industrial armies 
were advancing upon Washington from all sections of the Unit- 
ed States except the old south, where the unemployment problem 
was less acute than elsewhere. In New England the armies 
were small, they were led by men described as ‘‘labor agita- 
tors,’’? and their demands were more colored by theoretical so- 
cialism than in the ease of the westerners.** It was the western 
armies that represented the most extensive, spontaneous, and 
cenuine movement of real workingmen. The workmen who had 
learned the value of organization as a means of securing trans- 
portation on the railroads before the spring of 1894 naturally 
took to this means of travel when the idea of the advance upon 
Washington gained popularity on the Pacific coast. Without it 
they could not have crossed the mountains and the desert, nor 
could they have traversed the long distances that many of them 
covered, in any reasonable length of time. 

On March 5, 1894, six weeks after Coxey announced his plan 
of campaign to the public, the industrial army of Los Angeles 
adopted a constitution. Its preamble stated the grievances of 
the unemployed and made three demands upon the government; 
employment for all unemployed citizens, the prohibition of for- 
eign immigration for ten years, and prohibition of alien owner- 
ship of real estate. Each recruit was required to subscribe to 
obligations to support the constitution of the United States and 
of the industrial army, to abide by the laws and to respect rights 
of property, to obey the orders of officers of the army, and ‘‘To 
never act in any manner to bring discredit upon the Industrial 
Army or the United States.’’? The commander, ‘‘General’’ 
Lewis C. Fry, had been in the regular army, and this was per- 
haps the most military of the industrial armies in its organiza- 
tion and discipline.** 

Six hundred men left Los Angeles on foot on March 16, others 
remaining in the barracks as an ‘‘industrial reserve.’’ ** Towns 
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along the line of march donated food as the best way to prevent 
depredations. The army soon boarded a freight to ride acro 
the desert.” ‘‘The discipline maintained is first class,”’ said a 
newspaper dispatch from Deming, New Mexico. ‘‘Twent) 
miles west on the Southern Pacific officers of the army put tw: 
ty-five professional thieves off the cars on the open prairie.’’ 

In Texas the railroad sidetracked the army in the heart of | 
desert and left it there. It was said to be the intention to star 
the men until in desperation they interfered with mail trai) 
and United States troops could be ealled upon for protectio: 
The populist governor of Texas, J. S. Hogg, who sympathized 
with the industrials, now bestirred himself. He not only r 
fused to call out troops, but he withdrew the state rangers wh 
were guarding trains.” He wired his views to the Dallas Tim 
Herald as follows: 


You ean truthfully say that neither the cormorant nor thi 
commune ean disgrace Texas while I am governor. When a 
railroad company hauls tramps or unemployed penniless men 
into this State it cannot dump them into a barren desert and 
murder them by torture or starvation without atoning for it, if 
there is any virtue in the machinery of justice. Nor will I per 
mit them to be shot down on Texas soil by any armed force 
whatever, no matter how much the Southern Pacific and the oth 
er enemies of the State may howl about the commune. 


The governor demanded that the railroad should come to tli 
rescue, but the general manager refused. Popular sentiment 
seemed to be on the governor’s side, and his stand was en 
dorsed by a meeting of the Central industrial council of Texas.” 
The parties to the dispute were extricated from this deadlock by 
the citizens of El Paso, who either because they sympathized or 
because they feared that the army would revisit them, paid for a 
special train which hauled the industrials to San Antonio,” 
whence the railroads carried them as far as St. Louis, where 
they arrived on April 3.°° 
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The railroads east of the Mississippi refused transportation, 
and after the crusaders had refused to be deflected from their 
purpose by an offer of work laying water mains, the police of 
Hast St. Louis ordered them out of town. They proceeded on 
foot, but the hardships of the tramp across Illinois soon re- 
dueed the number to 300. At Vandalia the army split, 150 men 
refusing to march farther and demanding rides, and they 
pressed on separately under Colonel Galvin." In Ohio Govy- 
ernor McKinley called out militia to eject Galvin from a train.” 
Fry sueceeded in riding part of the way to Indianapolis, where 
he made an extended visit and gained recruits.** His army then 
split into three detachments which pursued separate routes east- 
ward.** Both Galvin and Fry reached Washington, where they 
established a second camp of the unemployed at Rosslyn, on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac. 

The largest, and in many respects the most interesting of the 

’ . 

industrial armies was the one piloted across the continent by 
General Charles T. Kelly. By the end of March the army of un- 
employed at San Francisco had an enlisted strength of 1,500 
men. They were, said the San Francisco Chronicle, ‘‘ genuine 
laboring men, who are now struggling by every honest means to 
better their condition.’’ They planned to go to Washington, 
and they called upon the mayor for assistance in getting trans- 
portation in barges to Sacramento, whence they expected to go 
east by rail.°*° On April 4 the mayor paid the ferry passage of 
600 men across the bay to Oakland.” A commanding officer had 
not yet been chosen, but in the stirring events of the next two 
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days Charles T. Kelly rose from obscurity and gained a hold 
upon the men which indicated that he was a born leader. 

Kelly was a compositor in a San Francisco printing establish 
ment. He was known to his acquaintances as a first class work 
man, but a crank on the labor question. Carried away by the 
industrial army affair, he was reported to have said: ‘‘In a 
matter of this kind a man must be a man ora serf. He must do 
his duty, and his family must be a second consideration. My 
wife and child must look out for themselves.’’ He was an under 
sized, soft-spoken, intelligent looking young man, thirty-two 
years of age, who looked ‘‘more like a divinity student or the 
secretary of a Y. M. C. A. organization than the commander of 
nearly 1500 men.’’ He seems to have joined the industrials at 
Oakland, and he took command on April 5." 

Oakland was by no means pleased to have San Francisco’s 
unemployed thus thrust upon her, but they were given quarters 
in a large building known as the Tabernacle, and the citizens fed 
them and raised money to ship them to Sacramento. The army, 
however, refused to be crowded into the freight train provided 
for the purpose, and it marched back to the Tabernacle. The 
governor was called upon for militia. That night the army was 
besieged by the police, the fire department, and the sheriff with 
several hundred deputies, and it was finally loaded into box cars 
and hauled away." At Sacramento, where the number increased 
to a thousand men, a special train was provided to earry them 
over the Southern Pacific to Ogden, Utah.*® 

The Utah authorities objected. Governor West called out the 
militia and got out an injunction to prohibit the Southern Pacific 
from bringing the industrials into the territory, but it was not 
served until they were already in. Ten thousand people gath 
ered to see the army arrive, most of the men carrying guns, and 
Ogden presented the appearance of an armed camp. The South- 
ern Pacific refused to obey the governor’s order to take Kelly’s 
men back, and the men refused to return. Popular sentiment 
was now on the side of the industrials. After three days of ex- 
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citement the army marched out of Ogden, escorted by cavalry.” 

t captured a Union Pacifie train (apparently with the conniv- 
ance of officials of the road, who hoped thus to avoid responsi- 
bility for leaving the men at the other end of the line)" and it 
proceeded to Omaha. 

While Kelly’s freight cars were rolling toward the Missouri 
river, preparations were being made at the eastern terminus of 
the Union Pacific, similar to those that had been made in Utah. 
The people of Omaha, and of Council Bluffs, on the Iowa side 
of the river, when they faced the approach of what they believed 
to be an army of tramps and desperate characters, were duly 
perturbed. When the industrials arrived at Omaha, however, on 
Sunday, April 15, their appearance and their perfect discipline, 
reinforced by the moderate language of their commander, soon 
changed fear to sympathy.*? Omaha was relieved of whatever 
apprehensions remained when the train was run across the 
bridge to Council Bluffs — probably because the Union Pacifie 
wanted to be sure of getting the army off its hands.” 

If the Union Pacific was anxious to get rid of the army, the 
roads that extended eastward from Council Bluffs were equally 
} anxious to avoid receiving it. On Saturday, Judge N. M. Hub- 
bard, attorney for the Chicago and Northwestern, called upon 
Governor Jackson at Des Moines, showed him telegrams an 
nouneing the theft of the train and the approach of Kelly’s men, 
and asked protection for the railroads. The governor imme- 
diately set out for Council Bluffs, where he mobilized seven com- 
panies of militia before the industrials arrived. Kelly and his 
men made a very favorable impression; they were serious and 
orderly, and they held religious services. The leader boasted 
that there was not a tramp nor a drunkard in the army, and that 
three-fourths of his men were mechanics; his adjutant examined 
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all applicants carefully, and of several hundred who applied 
only 155 reeruits were accepted.” 

The army soon moved to the Chautauqua grounds three or 
four miles from the city, followed by the militia. The next day 
there was a cold rain, with flurries of snow, and the industrials 
stood wet and shivering in the mud near the railroad tracks 
where they had spent the night. After a night in the mud and 
a day in the rain, the men were suffering acutely. At the top 
of the hill was the amphitheatre, a large unused building in 
which a part of the militia was encamped. The officer in charve, 
nervously apprehending a disturbance if his men and the in 
dustrials got too close together, refused to allow Kelly’s m 
to enter the building, and the militiamen boasted that they would 
shoot if any Kellyites tried to come in out of the rain. 

There was great indignation at this inhumane treatment o! 
a body of men for whom much sympathy had already bee: 
aroused, and demands were made upon the governor to recall! 
the troops, which he presently did. The popular resentment, 
however, was directed not so much against the governor as 
against the railroads, which were held responsible for calling 
out the militia. Judge Hubbard, in particular, was the object of 
general execration, especially after he was reported to have re: 
ommended that if the industrials stole a train, a wild engine 
should be sent down the track to wreck it. The governor and 
the mayors of Omaha and Council Bluffs made futile efforts to 
induce the railroads to carry the army to the Mississippi or to 
Chicago. The laboring men of the two cities held meetings and 
decided upon decisive action.” 

On April 20 a large body of men marched across the bridge 
to join the crowd already gathered in Council Bluffs. There 
were about 10,000 in all, and the situation looked ominous; tlie 
railroads pulled their rolling stock out of town, and train ser- 
vice was cut off. In the meantime the army had started to walk 
eastward. After several abortive attempts the mob captured 
an engine and some freight cars, which were run out to Kelly’s 
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camp at Weston. But Kelly was too conscientious or too wary 
to accept it; he refused, he said, to break the law and put his 
army in the wrong by accepting a stolen train, and besides, he 
feared some trick. He would use the train only to send back his 
sick."® 

The army had grown in Iowa; at Weston the enrollment 
reached 1,900, and the column started eastward with fully 1,500 
inline. It was greeted by a continuous ovation. Farmers came 
as far as 25 miles, with brass bands, to see the army, to bring 
provisions, and to give the men rides. Labor leaders acted as 
advance agents, keeping a town ahead of the army and arrang- 
ing for its entertainment. In view of Kelly’s lack of any pre- 
vious military training, his discipline was remarkable. His men 
could form a column of fours and march in a very creditable 
manner. His camp was most efficiently organized. Guards 
were posted at night, and the town authorities were requested 
to arrest anyone found out of camp without a pass.” 

Kelly had talked to meetings at Council Bluffs and elsewhere, 
and he had explained that the purpose of his army was to im- 
press the government at Washington, as ordinary petitions 
would not, with the need for measures of relief for the unem- 
ployed, but he had not suggested any definite program of legis- 
lation. At Avoca he gave to a representative of the Associated 
press a more definite statement of his army’s demands. The 
principal item was a scheme for putting the unemployed to work 
on projects for the reclamation of arid lands in the west. His 
idea was that by the time this work was done, the workers could 
have saved enough to carry them through a year of farming on 
the lands that they had reclaimed, thus developing ‘‘from home- 
less wanderers into steady farmers and property owners.’’ 
‘“‘Tf we can only get to Washington,”’’ he said, ‘‘if we can let the 
lawmakers see that we are breadwinners, honest and sincere, 
we will be successful in our mission, for our demands are not 
unreasonable.’’ He added that congress was not to be asked 
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to issue any ‘‘special funds or bonds’’; the financing of { 
scheme was to be left entirely to the discretion of the lawmak 
ers.” 

As the column approached Des Moines the farmers were 1 
longer so enthusiastic as in the western part of the state, and 
wagons were becoming scarce. Desertions reduced the force for 
a time to about 1,100, but Kelly resolutely refused to allow part 
of his men to capture a train, insisting that such action would 
ruin the cause. The army kept up its pace of 20 miles a day for 
five days, and finished by attempting a forced march of 40 miles 
into Des Moines, but it rained, the general got lost, and morning 
found the army some distance from its destination.” The prep 
arations in Des Moines were of a less alarming nature than 
those in Utah or Council Bluffs. The People’s party politica! 
club had appointed a committee, headed by General James B. 
Weaver, to arrange for the entertainment of Kelly’s men. The 
less sympathetic city authorities prepared to prevent parades 
or demonstrations, but quarters were provided, and no attempt 
was made to prevent the army from entering the city. Large 
meetings were addressed by Kelly, Weaver, and James R. Soy 
ereign, the General master workman of the Knights of labor.’ 
Kelly also spoke to the students of Drake university, which 
made it seem advisable to the trustees of that institution to issue 
a denial that they had any special sympathy for him."* 

The Drake students made an investigation of the army which 
seemed to substantiate Kelly’s claims as to its composition. 
Of 763 men questioned, 549 professed to be American born. 
Kighty-three trades and occupations were represented among 
the 425 men examined who claimed to have any. ‘‘Of the men 
in Kelly’s army,’’ said an editorial in the Jowa State Register, 
‘‘nerhaps not more than eight out of every ten belong to the 
real industrial classes, but the fact that professional roadsters 
have taken to marching in armies is only a manifestation of the 
discontent that exists among laboring men.’’ ® 

The continued presence of the army was something of a 
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strain, and the city council asked Kelly to move on, but the men 
were tired of walking. The transportation question was the 
erucial one, both for the industrials, who wanted to go east, and 
for the citizens who wanted to get rid of them, but the railroads 
were inexorable. General master workman Sovereign of the 
Knights of labor had appeared unexpectedly to participate in 
the fight, saying that the army would not walk out of Des Moines 
if it was necessary ‘‘to tie up all the railroads in Iowa”’ in order 
to get concessions from them, and he claimed that President FE. 
V. Debs of the American railway union supported him in this 
stand. A telegram from Debs, however, denied the assertion, 
saying that his union would not strike without a grievance.” 
The scheme finally hit upon was to build flatboats and send the 
army down the Des Moines river. The industrials worked busily 
in **Kelly’s navy yard,’’ and on May 9 the ‘‘industrial army’’ 
embarked in 134 of these boats, manned by about a thousand 
men.” 

After a twelve days’ adventure along this shallow stream 
they reached the Mississippi, where they were taken in tow by 
a small steamer. From Cairo they were towed up the Ohio in 
barges. Kelly was reported still to have 1,200 men when he 
approached Louisville,” but the whole ascent of the Ohio was a 
struggle with adversity. The regions east of the Mississippi 
were less friendly than Iowa. By the second week of July his 
men were scattered in various parts of Kentucky, Ohio, and 
West Virginia, many in a destitute condition, to the great an- 
noyance of farmers upon whom they foraged.*° On July 12, 
three months and seven days after the affair of the Oakland 
Tabernacle, Kelly appeared in Washington; he announced that 
he had 600 men still on the way between Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
the capital; and he donated $2,000 which he had collected along 
the way to the commissary department of General Fry’s camp.” 

The most picturesque and troublesome of the industrial armies 
were those from the mountain regions and the Pacific northwest, 
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which kept United States marshals, militia, and the regular arm) 
busy protecting trains for two or three months. In the latter 
part of April, General Hogan and 500 men of the Montana army 
stole a Northern Pacific train at Butte. The road was in the 
hands of a receiver appointed by the United States courts, and 
a federal judge issued an injunction to restrain the Hoganites 
When the marshal and his deputies tried to serve it, they were 
locked up by Hogan’s men, who then started east at forty miles 
an hour. After a fight with deputies in which the first blood 
of the industrial army movement was shed, United States troops 
were called out and they intercepted and arrested the army. 
Hogan and forty of his officers were tried, and sent to jail, their 
defense, that they had taken the train with the tacit consent of 
officials of the road, not being acceptable to the judge who had 
issued the injunction.*? The remainder of the men made their 
way down the Missouri river in flatboats. From Bismark, 
South Dakota, came a report that their leaders were in the em 
ploy of silver mine owners of Butte and other Montana towns, 
and that their pilgrimage was a crusade for free silver.** 

Sander’s Cripple Creek brigade spent two days of the wildest 
railroading recorded in this period of train stealing. At Pueblo, 
Colorado, Sanders and his 400 men made up a train — his army, 
like others, had its own engineers and firemen — and started 
east. The railroad wrecked engines in cuts to stop him, but the 
men tore up the track behind them, laid it around the wrecks, and 
continued their journey. At Fort Scott, Kansas, they sub 
mitted to arrest by the United States marshal, with the idea that 
they would get a ride to Topeka, and that they could not be con- 
victed.** For a time it looked as if they were right; the judges 
seemed to be too busy to try these cases. Perhaps they felt that 
populist Kansas was no place to convict industrial armies. The 
two hundred men who had not yet escaped were finally convicted, 
given sentences of various length, and distributed among county 
jails, to prevent their reassembling when released.** 
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There were similar troubles in the Pacific northwest. In Ore- 
von 500 men swooped down upon a special train in which were 
the general manager and other officials of the Northern Pacific, 
ran it upon a siding, detached the engine, and coupled it to a 
train which they had captured the night before. The United 
States marshal wired to Washington: ‘‘The situation is ecriti- 
cal and the men are desperate’’; the people sympathized with 
the industrials and there was no use appealing to the populist 
eovernor; the marshal had served an injunction of a United 
States court which prohibited train stealing, but he was power- 
less to enforce it, and he asked for troops. The army was or- 
dered to intercept the train.** 

‘‘Jumbo’’ Cantwell’s Seattle army, and others from Wash- 
ington, made their way eastward, having many conflicts with 
deputies and troops.*’ By the middle of June, Cantwell was in 
Minneapolis, where he gave the word to his 300 men to move on 
in small squads to the next rendezvous. At La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, they stole a stock train which they ran to Milwaukee, where 
the police locked them in the train and left them without food. 
They escaped and made for Chicago.** Early in July 600 men 
of the Seattle army were reported in Michigan, trying to go east 
via the Michigan Central.*® Cantwell ultimately reached Wash- 
ington. 

These hardy, resourceful, and intractable workingmen from 
the mountain regions and the Pacific northwest seem out of place 
in a movement with any suggestion of an industrial proletariat 
about it. They came from the passing frontier, and they sug- 
gest Boones, Kentons, or Kit Carsons, taken from their proper 
habitat and thrown into a setting of modern industrialism. The 
California armies were somewhat more restrained, but still 
picturesque. The middle western armies were more prosaic. 
Randall’s army, which had been organized in close connection 
with the Coxey movement in Ohio, left Chicago on May 1 with 
nearly 500 men, many of them trades unionists, and marched 
across Indiana and Ohio on foot.” General Morrison with a 
somewhat smaller force left St. Louis on May 2.” 
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Many of these armies left organizations behind them to eoy- 
tinue recruiting and in addition to those that called themselves 
‘‘industrial armies’’ there were ‘‘home guards.’’ It was assert 
ed that by the end of April the Coxey home reserves of Colorado 
numbered 10,000. ‘‘This spontaneous upheaval of the people,”’ 
said Governor Waite, ‘‘seems destined to compel a tyrannica] 
president and venal congress to legislate at last in defence o} 
popular rights, which so long have been the football of seury, 
politicians.’’** Ata meeting of the Topeka home guard, in the 
rooms of the Populist league a speaker said: ‘‘I do not hesitat 
to say that one of the objects I had in view when I advocated 
raising home guards was to have a force available so in eas: 
troops or the National Guard were ordered out to stop common- 
wealers anywhere east of the Mississippi river we can stop th 
troops or the National Guard.’’** A later meeting, on June 21, 
denounced the federal court which had sent Sanders and his 
men to jail. It was proposed to buy rifles, and ‘‘meet fore: 
with foree,’’ but nothing more violent seems to have been done 
than to go to the jail and give three cheers for the Commonwea! 
ers confined there.” 

There were other critics of the courts than the populists. 
The use of ‘‘blanket injunctions”’ of the type soon to be used in 
connection with the Pullman strike in Chicago, called forth the 
following comment from the Nation: 

There was probably never so droll a use made of the writs of 
a court of equity as the injunctions which various Western 
judges have issued to the Coxeyites, forbidding them to seize 
and carry off trains on the railroads now in the possession of 
receivers. The injunction has hitherto been supposed by the 
lay world to be a process intended to restrain one of the parties 
to a suit in equity from committing, or persisting in committing, 
some act prejudicial or likely to be pronounced prejudicial by a 
final judgment, to the other party’s rights. But in these cases 
it has been issued to prevent parties in no way before the court 
from cominitting highway robbery.” 


Statistics in regard to the industrial armies are uncertain 
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quantities. Altogether two or three score trains were stolen, 
most of them during May and the earlier part of June.” There 
were probably not more than 5,000 on the road at any one time 
in the half dozen larger and better known armies, but it was said 
that at one time early in May there were 40 bands of various 
sizes tramping toward Washington. Excluding the ‘‘home 
enards’’ the maximum number of men in organized armies that 
traveled considerable distances was probably somewhere be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000. 

The ‘ton to Washington’’ movement reached its height in 
May. By the middle of June it was played out. Armies from 
the far west that eluded arrest found the population east of the 
Mississippi less hospitable. Aside from the fact that the novel- 
ty of the thing had worn off, train stealing had become a dan- 
cerous occupation. In June, moreover, the Pullman strike and 
its ramifications had begun to tie up the railroads in regions 
through which all the western armies had to pass, and without 
railroad transportation they could hardly hope to travel the 
long distances that Kelly, Fry, and others had attempted. But 
the remnants of the armies that had started in April and May 
continued to straggle into Washington, and to subsist in camps 
in the outskirts of that city for two months after the public had 
lost interest in the movement that they represented. 

What interest remained soon shifted from the Coxey camp at 
Bladensburg to the one established at Rosslyn by General Fry 
and the westerners. Before the end of July most of the better- 
known leaders had appeared there — Fry and Galvin of Los 
Angles, Vinnette of the second Los Angeles regiment, Kelly of 
San Francisco, ‘‘Jumbo’’ Cantwell of Seattle, and others,” be- 
sides Dr. Randall of the Chicago army, who went to Coxey’s 

%6 There are at least 34 cases referred to in the Chicago Tribune between May 5 


and June 14, and the Weekly Iowa State Register, April 20 to May 25. Three 
cases not included in these papers are mentioned in Senate executive documents, 53 


congress, 2 session, vol. 5, no. 120, which indicates that the list from these papers 
was by no means complete. Adding one each for Fry, Kelly, and Galvin, who are 
not included in the above, the total is 40. This does not include trains captured by 
strikers. 
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camp.*® The number of men increased; on July 26 there were 
reported to be 1,000 at Rosslyn, and the next day 120 deserted 
from the Bladensburg camp to join Fry.*° Two weeks later » 
hundred men remained at Bladensburg. The maximum number 
in both camps, therefore, must have been at least 1,200. After 
the middle of July their problem was to avoid starvation.“ |; 
was evident that congress would do nothing for them. At t}y 
beginning of the starving time, Coxey reappeared in Washi: 
ton. He spoke hopefully of his prospects of election to congre: 
and of the outlook of the Commonweal, but before he left to at 
tend the populist state convention in Ohio, he advised his men to 
provoke arrest by begging, in order to be fed in the jails — ad 
vice which some of them had already acted upon, but which was 
distasteful to most of them.’? In spite of the hunger, a r 
porter recorded that chickens from the neighboring farms wa) 
dered unmolested about the Rosslyn camp, but that Colonel Ga! 
vin, wistfully regarded one of these birds, warned it that if the 
situation grew much worse he feared for its safety.’” 

This remarkable self-restraint could not be attributed entirel) 
to the influence of the leaders, for two days before Galvin con 
templated the chicken in the presence of the reporter a democra 
tic form of government had been adopted, based upon the con 
sent of the governed. General Fry was absent on a speaking 
tour, and the ragged industrials were dangerously near a state 
of nature. They met and adopted a system of representation 
by which each organized contingent was to have a member on an 
advisory board, from which each morning, an officer of the day 
was to be elected.** This board, in a final effort to get some 
thing out of congress, drew up a ‘‘ Petition of the unemployed,’’ 
accompanied by a draft of a bill for their immediate relief, which 
was presented to the senate by Peffer on August 2. The petition 
stated the demands of the combined armies, including some more 
radical than had been advocated by any of the western armies 
on the march, which suggested the socialism of the New Eng 
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and contingents. The bill, however, was nothing more than a 
ariation on Coxey’s good roads bill.’® 

Steps were now taken by the authorities of Maryland, Vir- 
vinia, and the District of Columbia, to break up the camps. On 

e last day of July a party of Kelly’s men left for St. Louis on 
tickets provided by the commissioners of the District, who 
nlanned to send all of them to cities in the direction of their 
homes. Maryland arrested the hundred men who remained 
at Coxey’s camp, but they were soon pardoned and sent away.*” 
Virginia militia drove the Rosslyn men across the bridge into 
the Distriet, and the commissioners made haste to send them 
ome.’> On August 15, the last of them left for St. Paul and 
various eastern cities,’®’ and the episode of the industrial armies 
Was closed. 

The immediate cause of the movement was the unrest due to 
unemployment after the panic of 1893, but various motives im- 
yelled men to join the industrial armies. Large numbers of 
workingmen in desperate circumstances were willing to travel 
long distances under uncomfortable conditions to get work or 
temporary subsistence. Many who had gone west in the time of 
prosperity joined the armies to get back to their homes. Some 
joined from mere love of adventure, and the desire to travel. 
To many who faced the alternative of starvation or reliance 
upon charity the commissary department of an industrial army 
had strong attractions, and the collective importunity of these 
organizations was doubtless less humiliating to their members, 
and perhaps less strenuous, than individual begging. Profes- 
sional vagrants were not always averse to taking advantage of 
these opportunities, but in the better armies, at least in Fry’s 
and Kelly’s, vigorous efforts were made to exclude them. Prob- 
ably there was much truth in the statement that it was easy in 
the United States to get people to march because we are ‘‘a 
marching people, and we like to be in the procession.’’ Behind 
all these other motives was the fact that the movement partook 
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of the nature of a crusade to help suffering humanity in a ma 
ner which might benefit the participants. 

The western armies represented the highest type of organi: 
tion and personnel connected with the movement. They we: 
composed, for the most part, of men who in normal times would 
have worked for a living. Thev occasionally refused offers o} 
work because they believed in their mission, because they thoug 
the pay was too low, because the jobs were distant or temporary, 
because they objected to replacing strikers, because they found 
life in the industrial army more satisfactory for the time being, 
or for other reasons, but this hardly proves that they had an 
permanent indisposition to labor.’ It was said that there we: 
anarchists, socialists, and criminals among them, and doubtles 
there were, but this does not necessarily mean that they differed 
in this respect from an average group of several thousand work 
men. 

The armies could hardly have been moved about and fed as 
they were without a great deal of popular sympathy in thei: 
favor, but this was not the only thing that assisted them in their 
travels. They had ‘‘devised a new ‘stand and deliver’ pro 
cess.’’*** An army was a source of much embarrassment to the 
locality in which it camped. It was expensive to feed it, but 
humanity and local pride forbade that it should be allowed to 
starve. It was a potential danger if starved or thwarted into 
desperation. Thus sympathy was reinforced by interest in tli 
army’s departure and the expedient course was to feed it and 
speed it on its way, even if it was necessary to pay transporta 
tion. Business men, populist farmers, labor organizations, and 
railroads, impelled by various mixtures of philanthropy, fear, 
and discretion, played their parts in this game of ‘‘passing the 
buck,’’ and the armies made the most of it. Some of their lead 
ers were very clever men. 

So far as practical results were concerned, Coxeyism was a 
failure. There were never in Washington more than pitifully 
small fraction of the hundred thousand unemployed necessary 
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to realize Coxey’s boast. Congress did nothing more than dis- 
regard or suppress those of its members who talked about 
Coxeyism too charitably, and the police and the local authorities 
did the rest. But to dismiss the subject as a comic performance 
with a fareical ending does not explain it. ‘‘We may laugh as 
we please at ‘Coxey’s Army,’ ’’ said one writer, ‘‘but it is a 
symptom. Symptoms as they appear on the surface may be 
slight enough; but they mean always internal disturbance, they 
ean the possibility of diseases that may threaten the vitals.’’ 
The disease was one about which diagnosticans disagreed. This 
as, said the Springfield Republican, ‘‘a movement curiously 
adapted for reflecting to every crank and visionary and reform- 
er a justification of his own hobby,’’*** and among others than 
reformers the comments were equally colored by the predilee- 
tions of the commentators, and various kinds of people gave to 
Coxeyism the interpretations to which they were predisposed. 
The extreme of reactionary disgust that workingmen should 
act in a manner so inconvenient to railroads and so alarming to 
property interests was expressed in an article by Judge N. M. 
Hubbard, the railroad attorney who had made himself unpop- 
ular in western Iowa by his stand against Kelly’s army. He 
complained that ‘‘Kelly and his tramps’’ had ‘‘appointed them- 
selves a committee to tell Congress what to do’’; that in the 
eyes of the law they were vagrants; that the whole affair was 
‘unlawful and without precedent’’; yet no official of his state had 
‘‘so much as politely requested Kelly and his tramps to disband 
and go to work.’’ He thought that property owners should 
combine to prevent organized labor from fixing wages at a point 
that would give them more than their share of the productive 
wealth of the country, and that it was the labor organizations 
that were ‘‘sympathizing and urging forward these senseless 
Coxey movements.’’ ‘‘This new form of anarchy,’’ he conclud- 
ed, ‘‘cannot be too soon rebuked and throttled.’’ ** 
The natural tendency of conservative interests was to con- 
demn Coxeyism more or less severely, but this tendency was 
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modified by politics. The democratic party was in power, and 
its opponents held it responsible for everything undesira| 
Republicans admitted that conditions were bad, that unemp). 
ment was a real problem, and that honest workingmen \ 
driven by their sufferings into this mistaken attempt at 
help; and they att~ibuted it all to the misgovernment and free 
trade policies of the democrats.’** Republicans were able 
sympathize with the grievances of the Coxeyites without 
proving of their remedies, and to make political capital out o: 
this sympathy. Ex-president Harrison went so far as to \ 
dorse the principle that government ‘‘should legislate to ere» 
work for the unemployed.’’ The standard republican remo, 
for industrial disorders was the protective tariff. The Na/ 
concluded that ‘‘protectionism and socialism are one in pri: 
ple,’’ and it soon added Coxeyism to the list of synonyms. 

Democrats cheerfully endorsed this view of the relation be 
tween Coxeyism and protection. In reply to the assertion that 
Coxeyism was caused by the Cleveland administration and the 
Wilson bill they asserted that anyone who wanted a job could 
get one, and that the industrial armies were composed of i: 
veterate tramps, the scum of the population, who were entitled 
to little sympathy from respectable persons. It was only t 
republican demagogues, they said, who wanted the votes of these 
vagrants, who were trying to make it appear that Coxeyites 
were respectable workingmen.’™” 

This division between the two major parties was not mai! 
tained consistently because cutting across it was the division 
between conservative or timid persons who viewed with alarm 
any tendency of the lower strata of society to assert themselves, 
and, on the other hand, those who were prone to sympathize with 
the under dog, who wanted society reformed to uplift its lowest 
members, or who scented capitalism or the ‘‘interests’’ in any 
criticism of the unfortunate. By no means all of the latter class 
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ere in the populist party, but, naturally, it was among popu 
lists that the industrial armies found most support. 

Coxeyism was, for the most part, populism. The demands of 
the unemployed armies were demands incorporated into the 
latforms of the people’s party and of allied organizations.'™ 
None of the armies seem to have been dominated by any thor- 
ughgoing socialistic scheme except for the small New England 
detachments, and the radical labor parties had less in common 

ith Coxeyism than did the populists. The remedies for un- 
employment proposed after the panic of 1893 were the remedies 
commonly suggested to allay economic distress among those 
lasses that were less successful in the struggle for a livelihood, 
whether they were farmers or industrial laborers. Coxey’s 
bills were merely an ingenious combination of ideas which pre 
vailed among many of these people. The western armies wanted 

me things peculiar to the regions from which they came as 
well as to the classes from which they sprang. 

These classes felt that they were victimized by a vicious sys 
tem. Farmers thought that if they were industrious it ought to 
be possible for them to sell their crops for enough to pay their 
mortgages and to live comfortably; industrial laborers felt that 
if they were willing to work, they ought to have an opportunity 
to work for a sufficient wage; something must be rotten in the 
state if this could not be done, and they laid the blame at the 
door of capitalists or plutocrats. Populists did not want to 
change the form of the government, but they wanted it admin- 
istered in the interests of the people, meaning themselves. Dis- 
trusting the two old political parties, they organized to remedy 
the prevailing conditions by using the ballot to get control of the 
government and to inaugurate their reforms. The ballot was 
too slow for Coxey, for the suffering from unemployment was 
acute, and he proposed to influence congress immediately by his 
‘‘netition in boots.’’ 

Coxeyism, so far as it was separate from the larger movement, 
was short-lived, but its effect in stimulating populism was prob- 
ably considerable. It was spectacular enough to attract more 
attention than ordinary political speeches and writings. The 
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newspapers to which the Omaha platform referred as the ‘ 
sidized press’? made fun of it, it is true, and emphasized its 
picturesque and ridiculous features more than its ideas, but a 
modicum of these ideas appeared even there. Populist and 
labor publications explained to their readers what it was 
posed to be about, and their tone, whether they agreed with it 
all or not, was usually sympathetic. A workingman’s moven: 
that stood fer farmers’ alliance or populist measures was an 
important connecting link between labor and the agrarian ( 
content. The armies, moreover, were impressive as visible 
manifestations of the evil conditions about which populists com 
plained. The leaders — Coxey, Kelly, Fry, and the others 
addressed audiences along their lines of march and aroused 
much enthusiasm at the places where their ideas were liable to 
take root. The methods of the revival meeting and of the circus 
were thus combined for the spread of populistic propaganda. 
The sympathy of prominent members of the people’s party for 
the industrials was expressed both in speech and in action. Go, 
ernor Hogg of Texas defended Fry’s army against the Southern 
Pacific. Governor Lewelling of Kansas spoke of the Coxey 
movement as ‘‘an earnest and vigorous protest against the i) 
justice and tyranny of the age,’’ which showed ‘‘that this ghost 
of the hunger demon will not down at the bidding of plutoc- 
racy,’’ and he advised the people of his state to hold meetings 
and petition congress to give the industrials food, shelter, and 
a fair hearing."® ‘‘Their cause is just,’’? said Governor Wait 
of Colorado, ‘‘and they should be aided in their march instead 
of hindered. Were I called upon to order out the militia against 
them . . . I probably would do so but it would be only as a 
commissary department,’’’*’ and he invited Kelly’s army into 
his state.”**. When industrial armies were stealing trains in 
Oregon, Governor Pennoyer refused to call out the militia, wit! 
the remark that he ‘‘didn’t care a whoop’’ whether the indus 
trials or the United States troops came out ahead.’ Perhaps 
these populist governors were slightly sobered by a sense of 
their official responsibility, but not so Secretary of State Os 
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borne of Kansas, who, when commenting upon the arrest of 
xey and Browne, uttered the awful warning: 

| want to make this prediction, that there will be no overt act 
intil the next election, then, simultaneous with the returns flames 

ill shoot into the air from the Atlantic to the Pacific and every 

latial residence be destroyed in the uprising of the people. 
\Voe unto them who have sought to stay this tide of the past six 
nonths. The farmers are preparing for this; they are selling 

horse or a cow and buying Winchesters, and the mechanies are 
loing the same.*** 

There were other predictions of revolution if plutocracy re- 

ined intractable. Even General Weaver referred to it as a 
listinet possibility ; whether the movement expended itself at the 
ballot box or broke into violent disorder, he said, would depend 
ipon whether it was met with kindness or with repression.’ 
\\. T. Stead, the editor of the English Review of reviews, wrote 

at the movement was assuming menacing proportions, and he 
feared for the result. Mr. Stead was not the only foreigner 

ho exaggerated the danger, partly, perhaps, because of Euro 
pean failure to understand that the mock-seriousness in the ac- 
counts of the movements of the armies was a part of the joke 
with which the American press was entertaining its readers.’** 
It required a knowledge of American background and American 
character greater than many Americans possessed, to under- 
stand how these things could be without great danger to the 
state. 

There were to be found in the men of the industrial armies 
certain apparently contradictory qualities which foreigners, and 
many who were not foreigners, did not seem to comprehend — 
a superficial lawlessness, combined with deep-seated capacity 
for self-government and respect for certain fundamentals of law 
and order. Most of them were frontiersmen or the descendants 
of frontiersmen. They were self-reliant, they knew what they 
wanted, and they adopted available means to their ends without 
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being much embarrassed by consideration for the fine point 


the law. When they wanted to go somewhere on a mission ta} 
they thought was worth while, when trains were availabl: 


they thought that the railroads ought to carry them (the 
roads represented plutocratiec monopoly, anyway), they too] 
trains and used them when they could. Even when this 
done without the consent of the owners, the trains might b 
sidered borrowed rather than stolen. They seldom took anything 
else except, occasionally, food when they were starving. T 
followed natural leaders who offered to help their followers + 
attain certain ends which they desired. The armies submitted 
to a discipline which, in the best of them at least, was a mary 
to those who observed it. If some of them submitted to being 
good only because they knew that their leaders knew what | 
were about, and because this was the best means of getting their 
food and transportation, it was at least an intelligent submission. 
They adopted extra-legal ‘‘constitutions,’’ frames of govern- 
ment, and other regulations, and they made them work. 
of these obligations expressly bound the men to respect the co: 
stitutions and laws of the United States and of the states thr 
which they passed. Most of the industrials had no idea of oy 
throwing the government. They merely wanted to get so: 
thing out of it. They believed in popular government. Thi 
believed that they represented a large part of the people, and as 
representatives of the downtrodden masses, they merely wanted 
to improve the operation of the government according to their 
own lights—to rescue it from a plutocratic minority, so: 
would have said — and thus prevent these unfortunate masses 
(themselves included, of course) from suffering as they had sut- 
fered. Their solutions of the problem may have been all wrong 
certainly they were one-sided. But they were moderate, and 
they contained many suggestions that were worth while. [| 
this they were representative of the whole populist movemen' 
of which they were a part. There was fighting blood in these 
men, and when they were thwarted or mistreated, the results 
were sometimes deplorable. But the remarkable thing was not 
that they made so much trouble, but that, under the circum 
stances, they made so little. When all is said, the story of this 
much-ridiculed movement is hardly less than a tribute to | 
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pacity for self-government and self-restraint of these Ameri- 
workingmen. 
lhe frontier had always had certain contradictory character 
tics. Individual self-reliance and initiative had been combined 
ith reliance upon the central government to give the frontiers 
en what they needed and were unable to supply for themselves, 
pecially in such fields as cheap money and easy transportation. 
Paternalism was distasteful so far as it interfered with indi 
idual initiative, but the kind of paternal assistance that provid 
ed for keeping open the fields of endeavor in which individuals 
wanted to exercise their initiative was much desired. This was 
the attitude of the industrial armies when they demanded the 
eht to earn their own livings through work created by the gov- 
ernment for this purpose, at wages which the workers consid- 
ered satisfactory. The farmers still regarded the old internal 
nprovement question in terms of transportation — railroad 
rates and good roads. The Coxeyites saw it in terms of work 
and wages. According to a writer who heard Kelly and his 
subordinates speak at Ogden, their ‘‘prevailing idea seemed to 
be that whenever a man cannot for himself find work at two 
dollars a day, it is the duty of the Federal government to find it 
for him and keep him in it. Paternalism was the watchword, 
not self-help.’’*** But to ask the government to provide work 
and to ask for bread were very different matters. Populists 
denied that the former was paternalism at all.’* 

The means of providing work, according to Coxey’s scheme 
and according to the ideas of most of his sympathizers, were to 
be furnished by an issue of fiat money, and the plan was thus 
based upon an economic fallacy. Nevertheless, if the judgement 
of T. B. Veblen was correct when he classified fiat money schemes 
in the same paternalistic group with fiat prosperity by means of 
a protective tariff, the Coxeyites were hardly in a minority in 
the degree of their paternalism.’**”? What workingmen who vot 
ed for protection wanted was the same thing that Coxeyites 
wanted — a chance to work for wages that would enable them to 
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live up to what they believed and their party orators told ¢] 
was an American standard of living. Both wanted the gover) 
ment to provide the opportunity. These ideas, so far as {| 
prevailed, were vague and inarticulate in the minds of mow 
people until someone came along with a formula that seemed 
express them. They followed the leaders who described 
panaceas that sounded most promising and that offered to sup- 
ply their immediate wants.’ 

On the one hand Coxeyism contained symptoms of this tend 
ency to demand of the government greater activity in supervis 
ing the welfare of citizens and in providing opportunities for 
them. On the other hand it suggested an enlargement of the 
field of natural rights — an addition to the doctrines of Locke 
expressed in the declaration of independence. ‘‘The classic 
phrase,’’ said Veblen, ‘‘is no longer to read ‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness’; what is to be assured to every fre 
born American citizen under the new dispensation is ‘life, li} 
erty, and the means of happiness.’ ’’ *** The right to work at good 
wages was added to the older conception of property rights. At 
the meeting of the American federation of labor in December, 
1893, a resolution was adopted ‘‘That the right to work is | 
right to life, that to deny the one is to destroy the other. That 
when the private employer cannot or will not give work thie 
municipality, state or nation must.’’*** ‘*The right to life, lib 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,’’ said President Samuel Gom 
pers at the same meeting, ‘‘should be a guarantee that emplo: 
ment, safe and healthful, is accorded to all.’’*** A new phase o! 
the struggle for economic freedom was bringing forth a new in 
terpretation of the old declaration. 

The frontier, which has been held responsible for so man) 
distinctively American characteristics, disappeared, according 
to the census reports, only a few years before the pilgrimage of 
the Commonweal. The ‘‘economic revolution,’’ which had been 
developing while the frontier was disappearing, had brought on 


130 Editorial comment in Midland monthly, quoted in Haynes, Third party m 
ments, 341. 

131 Veblen, ‘‘ Army of the Commonweal,’’ in Journal of political economy, 2:4°5°% 

132 Proceedings of the American federation of labor, 1893, 35. 

133 Tbid., 1; Journal of the Knights of Labor, September 14, 1893; J. J. M 
Cook, ‘‘The unemployed,’’ in Charities review, 3:238. 
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in certain parts of the United States, conditions similar to those 
of older and more crowded European countries. The pressure 
was intensified by the removal of the safety valve of free land. 
\larxian socialism was introduced, and it began to make some 
headway before 1894.*** But Coxeyism, like the whole populist 
movement, was mainly an indigenous growth, the descendant of 
anti-monopolism, greenbackism, granges, and farmers’ alliances, 
rather than of anything European. There was something of a 
class struggle between those who had less property and priv- 
ileges, and those who had more, as there had been in the time of 
Jefferson or Jackson. There was often bitterness in the atti 

tude of those who ealled themselves the people against those 
whom they called capitalists or plutocrats. Because they used 
the word ‘‘eapital’’ in something like a Marxian sense, it did 
not necessarily follow that they all believed in a complete social- 
ist revolution. There was a widespread belief that the rich had 
too much and the poor too little, and that something ought to be 
done about it,’ but although the Knights of labor endorsed the 
‘‘Codperative Commonwealth,’’ in which the people should con- 
trol the means of production, most of the discontented cast their 
votes for populist candidates rather than for the candidates of 
the more radical labor parties. What most of them wanted was 
not the complete Marxian revolution, but merely government ac- 
tion that would make it easier to do things for themselves. They 
preferred to work through the medium of the existing represen- 
tative institutions. Coxey himself did not advocate anything 
more violent than an unusual but peaceable method of impress- 
ing upon congress the necessity for certain measures that he 
thought the people desired and needed. 

There were extremists both for and against Coxeyism. There 
were those who viewed with alarm and those who pointed with 
scorn, and there were plenty of each who wanted strenuous re- 
pression. There were over-zealous sympathizers whose words 
or acts furnished ammunition for the enemy. But neither the 
Judge Hubbards nor the Secretary Osbornes had their way. 
Except for the frequent seizures of trains, most of the industrial 


134 Davis R. Dewey, National problems (New York, 1907), 249. 
1385 Veblen, ‘‘ Army of the Commonwesl,’’ in Journal of political economy, 2:457 
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armies behaved themselves with exemplary moderation, 

those in authority did likewise to such an extent that the Co 
ites got only a very moderate amount of martyrdom out of 1 
pilgrimages — much less than they would have had if the Ju 
Hubbards had been in control. Consequently they were 

dangerous than they might have been. The mass of the ge: 

public was sympathetic, amused, or mildly concerned, but, 
the whole, not greatly excited about it. 

The gloomy forebodings of our visitor, the editor of the b 
lish Review of reviews, as to what might happen if Coxe: 
were repressed, were not justified by the outcome. Coxeyi' 
were treated with more kindness than cruelty. The complac 
optimism of the editor of the American Review of Reviews per- 
haps showed that he understood his countrymen better. Hi; 
spoke of the industrial armies as ‘‘bodies of American pilgrims 
bound on a merely fantastic and adventurous journey, under ¢) 
leadership of ill-informed and visionary men whose energy and 
capacity for organization happen to find an outlet in this plan.” 
The performance of Coxey or Kelly, he said, ‘‘is apropos | 
nothing in particular. It is merely a fresh evidence of 
American spirit.’’*** But although this American editor ma 
have understood the response of Americans to this sort of thing 
better, he did not show that he understood the causes of t 
movement as well as Mr. Stead did, nor that he attributed 
enough importance to the symptoms of these causes. Coxeyis! 
was important for what it signified rather than for anything 
that it accomplished. The fact that it did not turn out to be 
dangerous does not mean that it was not worth studying. Ii 
was one of the symptoms of the rapidly developing econom! 
revolution in the United States. More specifically, it showed 
certain reactions of the American frontier spirit to the growing 
industrialism which was replacing the old order. 

Donato L. McMurry 

University or Iowa 

Towa City 


136 Review of reviews, 9:650. 

















THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHICAGO AS A CENTER OF 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


The concentration of the meat packing industry in Chicago is 

large measure a story of the influence of transportation. 
[Until comparatively recent times people depended, with ocea- 
sional exceptions, on the immediate vicinity in which they lived 
for beef, mutton, and pork. As late as forty vears ago, they 
were foreed to rely for fresh meat on the slaughterers of their 
own neighborhoods. In New York city, for instance, at the time 
of the civil war, there were two hundred slaughtering-houses in 
which, according to Fite, more cattle were killed annually than 
in any other city in the land.’ 

3y that time, of course, the source of the bulk of the meat 





: supply of the east was hundreds of miles distant, for the devel- 
opment of industrial areas always removes swine and cattle 
, farther and farther from the consuming centers. In the sixties 
) and early seventies, in fact, it was only the railroad and the 


steamboat which enabled the mass of the inhabitants of the sea- 
board communities to have fresh meat at all. Before the latter 
decade ended, however, the invention of the refrigerator car 
revolutionized the entire industry and made it possible to place 
' in the world’s markets fresh dressed meats prepared at points 
thousands of miles distant. Largely as the result of these two 
factors — transportation and refrigeration — Chicago became 
the meat packing center of the world. 

Owing to inadequate transportation facilities the first settlers 
west of the Alleghenies were forced to find some medium into 
> which to transform their crops if they were to realize on their 
j surplus. Until the enforcement of the internal revenue act of 

Washington’s administration the manufacture of whiskey 

proved especially profitable for this purpose, but after the 

failure of the whiskey insurrection (1794) the conversion of corn 
\ into hogs and hogs into pork became more and more inviting. 





1 Emerson D. Fite, Social and industrial conditions in the north during the civil 
war (New York, 1910), 79. 
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THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


The concentration of the meat packing industry in Chicago is 
large measure a story of the influence of transportation. 

Until comparatively recent times people depended, with ocea- 
sional exeeptions, on the immediate vicinity in which they lived 
for beef, mutton, and pork. As late as forty years ago, they 
were foreed to rely for fresh meat on the slaughterers of their 
own neighborhoods. In New York city, for instance, at the time 
of the civil war, there were two hundred slaughtering-houses in 
which, according to Fite, more cattle were killed annually than 
in any other city in the land. 

3v that time, of course, the source of the bulk of the meat 
supply of the east was hundreds of miles distant, for the devel- 
opment of industrial areas always removes swine and cattle 
farther and farther from the consuming centers. In the sixties 
and early seventies, in fact, it was only the railroad and the 
steamboat which enabled the mass of the inhabitants of the sea- 
board communities to have fresh meat at all. Before the latter 
decade ended, however, the invention of the refrigerator car 
revolutionized the entire industry and made it possible to place 
in the world’s markets fresh dressed meats prepared at points 
thousands of miles distant. Largely as the result of these two 
factors — transportation and refrigeration — Chicago became 
the meat packing center of the world. 

Owing to inadequate transportation facilities the first settlers 
west of the Alleghenies were forced to find some medium into 
which to transform their crops if they were to realize on their 
surplus. Until the enforcement of the internal revenue act of 
Washington’s administration the manufacture of whiskey 
proved especially profitable for this purpose, but after the 
failure of the whiskey insurrection (1794) the conversion of corn 
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1 Emerson D. Fite, Social and industrial conditions in the north during the civil 
war (New York, 1910), 79. 
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In early days western hogs and eattle were marketed as a ry); 
in two ways. Occasionally they were driven on foot in the fa!! 
to the eastern markets, but they suffered from the long trip and 
more frequently, therefore, were slaughtered and cured on t}; 
farm and then found their way to market down the Ohio and ¢| 
Mississippi in the form of hams, slabs of bacon, and salt pork 
As a time saver the curing was occasionally carried on duri) 
the trip down the river.2. Owing to the fact that live hogs suffer 
more from transportation than do live sheep or cattle and that 
cured pork is not only more satisfactory than cured beef o; 
mutton but is ‘‘better when cured than when fresh,’’* the pac! 
ing of pork, especially in early days, was much more comm 
than the packing of mutton or beef. 

With negligible exceptions slaughtering in the west was done 
at first by the pioneers or by local butchers. Not until 1818 can 
it be considered as established as a distinet industry. During 
that year, it is said, the first slaughterhouse west of the mow 
tains was opened in Cincinnati.‘ While the business grew stead- 
ily, it seems to have been inconsiderable prior to 1833. 

By that time, however, the advantages of Cincinnati became 
apparent. Its location on a great tributary of the Mississip)) 
in the midst of what was rapidly becoming an important live 
stock region and in a district in which there were large supplics 
of salt —a commodity absolutely essential in early meat pack 
ing — caused the industry to develop rapidly. Packing was 
also promoted by the number of laborers to be found in Cinci: 
nati and by the superiority of the city’s banking facilities — a 
most important factor, for the meat industry has always been 
conducted on a cash basis.* 

As a result of these advantages meat packing grew rapidly in 
Cincinnati after the early thirties. During 1833, for example, 


2 Twelfth census of the United States, 1900, manufactures, vol. 9, part 3, p. 41 


8‘*Report of the commissioner of corporations on the beef industry,’’ 1905, 
House documents, 58 congress, 3 session, vol. 54, no. 382, p. 5. 

4 Twelfth census of the United States, 1900, manufactures, vol. 9, part 3, p. 413 
National provisioner, 64:18. 


5 De Bow’s review, old series, 12:67; Charles Cist, Cincinnati miscellany (Cin 


cinnati, 1845-1846), 2:318 ff.; Charles Cist, Cincinnati in 1859 (Cincinnati, 1859), 


362. According to the same author, Cincinnati in 1841: its early annals, 50 ff., Cin 
cinnati in 1840 contained seven banks; the combined capitalization of six of thes 
banks was $5,800,000; the capital of the seventh is not stated. 
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85,000 hogs were packed; in 1838, the number was 182,000; five 
years later, it had grown to 250,000; and in 1848, it reached a 
total of 498,160. In 1844, there were 26 packing houses in the 
city; ten years later the number had increased to 41. At that 
time, of the 1,700,000 hogs which were slaughtered annually in 
the Mississippi valley, more than one-fourth — twenty-eight 
per cent — were killed in Porkopolis, as Cincinnati was popu 
larly called. In fact, by the middle of the century, according 
to De Bow’s review, the city was not only ‘‘the principal pork 
market in the United States,’’ but it had become ‘‘the most 
hoggish place in all the world.’’ * 

Early slaughtering was remarkably efficient. In one of the 
Cincinnati slaughterhouses as early as 1845 five men cut up, 
weighed, and trimmed 850 hogs — averaging over three hun- 
dred pounds each ‘‘at the rate of more than one a minute’’;" by 
1867, according to Parton, hogs were ‘‘killed, scraped, dressed, 
cut up, salted, and packed in a barrel in twenty seconds on an 
’?8 Nor was there a waste of by-products such as is 
commonly imagined: glue was made from hoofs, dyes from 
blood, brushes from hair, and fertilizer from offal. While the 
slaughterers were at first given the ‘‘gut fat’’ for the labor of 
slaughtering, by 1850 the fat, heart, hoofs, and hair were suffi- 
ciently valuable to cause the slaughterers to pay from ten to 


twenty-five cents a hog ‘‘as a bonus for the privilege of kill- 
y 


average. 


ing.’’ 

As population moved westward slaughtering developed at 
many points in the interior. By the early forties a large pack- 
inghouse was in operation in Louisville, Kentucky.’ In St. 
Louis in 1850 more than 100,000 hogs were cut up and the meat 


6 De Bow’s review, old series, 6:431 ff., 12:67-72; Charles Cist, Sketches and sta 
tistics of Cincinnati in 1851 (Cincinnati, 1851), 279. The statistics concerning the 
hogs slaughtered in Cincinnati during the years mentioned are taken from De Bow’s 
review; the figures in Cist, Cincinnati miscellany, 2:319, are slightly different. 

7 Cist, Cincinnati miscellany, 2:319; see also Hunt’s merchants’ magazine and 
commercial review, 54:377-379. 

8 James Parton, ‘‘Cincinnati,’’ in Atlantic monthly, 20:241; see also James Me 
Donald, Food from the far west or American agriculture, with special reference to 
beef production and importation of dead meat from America to Great Britain (Lon 
don and Edinburgh, 1878), 188. 

* De Bow’s review, old series, 12:69-71. 

10 Twelfth census of the United States, 1900, manufactures, vol. 9, part 3, p. 413. 
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cured for distant markets." Packing was also an important 
dustry in Vincennes, Lafayette, Madison (Wisconsin), Milway 
kee, and Chicago.” 

The meat industry of Chicago had its origin in the needs 
the little garrison of Fort Dearborn.’* At first provisions we) 
usually brought to the fort from Pittsburgh, Buffalo, or Cley, 
land by way of the lakes, from St. Louis by the Mississippi-I!! 
nois-Des Plaines route, or overland from the upper Waba: 
valley."* 

Although the records are confusing, it seems that the fir 
hogs brought to Chicago were driven from the upper Wabas 
ralley by Gurdon 8S. Hubbard.** In 1818, when not yet sixtee 
years of age, Hubbard had entered the employment of Astor’. 
American fur company, and he had been so successful in promot 
ing the company’s interests that, in 1827, he was made a ‘‘specia! 


11 De Bow’s review, old series, 12:525, states that packing for distant mark 
did not commence in St. Louis until the winter of 1845-1846, when 16,000 hogs w 
packed. Hunt’s merchants’ magazine, 9:158, declares, however, that in 1843 pork 
bacon, and lard were among the most important exports of the Queen of the river 

12 Charles H. Taylor, History of the board of trade of the city of Chicago (' 
eago, 1917), 1:157. 

13 According to the monthly report of the commanding officer, the garrison 
January 1, 1823, numbered 6 officers and 76 privates. At times the number sex 
to have fallen to 65 or 70; in 1834 it was as high as 200. Manuscript copy of 
spection report in the possession of the Chicago historical society; William H. Bus 
nell, Biographical sketches of early settlers of Chicago, part 2, (Fergus’ histo 
series, no. 6 — Chieago, 1876), 43. There were 70 civilian inhabitants in Chicago 
1830. 

14 James W. Biddle, ‘‘Reeollections of Green Bay in 1816-17,’’ in Wisco 
historical collections, 1:50; Philip Henry Hale, The beef packing industry (n. 
n. d.), 18; Alfred T. Andreas, History of Chicago (Chicago, 1884-1885), 1:561. 

15In his Development of Chicago and vicinity as a manufacturing center p 
to 1880 (Chieago, 1911), 22, Elmer A. Riley states that in 1826-1827, Hublha 
drove 300 hogs into Chicago from the Wabash valley. This statement is repeat: 
by Hale, Beef packing industry, 18. On the other hand, Charles Cleaver, Early C/ 
cago reminiscences (Fergus’ historical series, no. 19 — Chicago, 1882), 48, says tha’ 
Hubbard ‘‘had a drove of about 300 hogs brought in . . . as early as 1833.’ 
Cleaver, however, wrote his account fifty years after the event he mentions and ! 
memory can hardly be relied upon in such matters of detail. Hubbard, in his Auf 
biography of Gurdon Saltonstall Hubbard, Pa-pa-ma-ta-be, ‘‘The swift walk: 
(Chicago, 1911), 178 ff., mentions the driving of hogs to Chicago as occurring first 
in 1830; he says that at that time he drove several hundred hogs from Danville t 
Chicago. Since he remained in the employment of the American fur company unt 
1828 and since he does not refer to the incident in his Autobiography, which is a 
rather detailed narrative down to 1830, it seems improbable that he brought hogs t 
Chicago as early as 1826-1827. 
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partner.’’ The next year he bought out the interests of the 
company in Illinois, and established his headquarters at Dan 
ville, where he conducted a general business, maintained a trad- 
ng-post at Iroquois, and was engaged for several years in 
furnishing the settlers and soldiers at Fort Dearborn with beef 
and pork. In 1834, he made his permanent home in Chicago, 
where his magnificent physique, striking appearance, and physi 
cal prowess, as well as his many successful business enterprises, 
made him a notable figure for the next forty years. Although 
Archibald Clybourn is said to have built the first slaughterhouse 
and to have managed the first butcher-shop in Chicago, Hub 
bard is generally credited with being the first, and for many 
vears the largest, packer in the city.*° During the winter of 
1829, he stored pork under the open sky on the river front near 
where Rush street now is, until the barrels which he had ordered 
should arrive.’ 

The story of the early packing industry in Chicago is more 
interesting than important, however, for the business did not 
assume large proportions prior to 1845 or 1850. During the 
thirties and early forties there were no railroads in the sur- 
rounding territory and few steamers on the lakes.’* The coun- 
try to the north and west was sparsely settled and — what was 
of more consequence — had no adequate transportation facilities 
to Chicago. 





Moreover, most of the animals slaughtered were needed to 
supply the local demand. In 1836, the first year for which 


16 Cleaver, Early Chicago reminiscences, 47 ff.; Caroline M. MelIlvaine’s ‘‘ Introdue- 
tion’’ to Hubbard, Autobiography, xiii. Hunt’s merchants’ magazine, 54:381, Hale, 
Beef packing industry, 19, and Andreas, Chicago, 1:560, state that the first hogs and 
cattle slaughtered for a distant market were killed and packed in 1832 by George 
W. Dole and were shipped to Detroit. In the Twelfth census of the United States, 

, manufactures, vol. 9, part 3, p. 413, it is stated that as early as 1827 pork was 
packed in Chicago for a Detroit firm, while in the ‘‘ First annual report of the chief 
f the bureau of animal industry, for the year 1844,’’ in House miscellaneous docu 
ments, 48 congress, 2 session, vol. 2, no. 25, p. 245, it is said that ‘‘ before the year 


1835 Chieago had no provisions to export.’’ These conflicting accounts only em 


phasize the obscurity of the beginnings of the packing industry in the city. 

17 Hubbard, Autobiography, 177 ff. 

18 “Tn 1824 there was but one steamer on Lake Erie, and in 1826 but one on 
Lake Michigan. In 1833 there were 11 steamers on the lakes; in 1839 a line of 
steamboats made the distance from Buffalo to Chicago in 16 days.’’ De Bow’s 
eview, old series, 1:80 ff. For tonnage afloat on the lakes 
merchants’ magazine, 49:12. 


' 1820 1862, see Jlunt’s 
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figures are available, all the commodities exported from Chicago 
were worth barely a thousand dollars. In 1844, in spite of 
rapid growth, they were still far short of a million. During 
that year only 7,049 barrels of pork were exported.”® As late a 

1848 the city contained but six packing houses.” Towns like 
Peoria, Alton, Beardstown, and Quincy proved superior compet 

itors. Not until 1852, in fact, did Chicago wrest the leadership 
from the pork-packing cities of Illinois. During that year Chi 

cago packed 48,156 hogs, Beardstown 38,700, Peoria 38,000, A} 
ton 27,000; the total for the state was 325,850.” 

Beginning with the late forties, however, the rise of Chicago 
as a packing center was rapid. The construction of the Mich 
gan-Illinois canal and, especially, the building of the Galena and 
Chicago railway, both of which were completed in 1848, were thie 
chief factors in initiating this advance. By providing an outle! 
through Chicago for the products of the rich regions of northern 
Illinois and southern Wiscorsin these transportation facilities 
tapped an important source of the trade of St. Louis and New 
Orleans. A little later the completion of railway connections 
with the Atlantic seaboard opened the door for the shipment of 
commodities to the east at a rate much more rapid than was 
possible by the river route. Most important of all, however, 
from the standpoint of Chicago was the fact that these new 
means of transportation demonstrated for the first time the 
unique advantages of the location of the city, advantages due not 
only to its situation at the meeting of important land and water 
routes and at a point through which, owing to the position o! 
Lake Michigan, must pass much of the land transportation bound 
for the west and northwest or in an opposite direction, but to its 
situation as the natural focal point for a hinterland unsurpassed 
for richness of natural resources by any in the world. 

On few industries was the effect of the new routes more pro 
nounced than upon meat packing. Prior to the construction of 
these routes the cattle and hogs which had been brought to the 


19 J. W. Norris, Norris’ business directory and statistics of the city of Chicag 
for 1846 (Fergus’ historical series, no. 25— Chicago, 1883), 16. 

20 De Bow’s review, old series, 5:373. 

21 Taylor, Chicago board of trade, 1:157, 176. The hogs packed in the entire 
state fell more than 150,000 short of the number packed in Cincinnati alone four 
years before; see De Bow’s review, old series, 12:68. 
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city were, with few exceptions, driven in from the immediately 
surrounding regions. Since, as pointed out above, live stock 
and especially hogs suffer from long overland trips, the district 
tributary to a packing center rarely had a radius of more than 
one hundred and fifty miles. Moreover, as the country became 
more thickly populated, the pasturing of animals by the way- 
side as they were driven to market became increasingly difficult. 
These conditions, and the impossibility of having fresh meat 
except through the slaughter of animals in the locality where 
they were consumed, explain in part the lack of concentration of 
the packing business during the first sixty or seventy years of 
the nineteenth century.” 

This situation was profoundly affected by the coming of the 
railroads. With their aid the area which urban centers could 
serve and from which they could draw food stuffs and raw mate- 
rials was multiplied many fold. This was especially true of the 
meat industry. Owing to the cost of freight such bulky com- 
modities as corn could be raised for profitable sale at a relatively 
short distance only from the market, while the territory upon 
which live stock could be advantageously raised was four or five 
times as extensive.** This fact explains in part the importance 
which stock raising had during this period in the more sparsely 
settled districts of the middle west. As a rather exuberant 
speaker at the Chicago ship canal convention in 1863, said: 

The hog is a very praise-worthy, interesting, and important 
animal. For how, let me beg to ask, could you possibly, without 
his benevolent and efficient aid and codperation, bring down the 
whole of these five hundred millions of bushels of grain to the 
sea? How could such a mountainous mass of cereals, and espe- 
cially of Indian corn, ever be sold or disposed of? But, thanks 
to the ingenuity of man and the necessity of the case, the process 
has been found. The crop is condensed and reduced in bulk by 
feeding it into an animal form more portable. The hog eats the 


22 According to the Cincinnati Price Current the various states in the middle west 
in 1854 contained the following number of packing points: Ohio, 55; Indiana, 62; 
Illinois, 54; Kentucky, 19; Iowa, 10; Missouri, 20; Wisconsin, 2; Tennessee, 10; 
Michigan, 1; or a total of 233 in the nine states named. Cited in Taylor, Chicago 
board of trade, 1:183. As late as 1865 the number in the first seven states had de- 
clined only from 222 to 197. Ibid., 338. The Annual report of the packing of the 


wes 


, compiled for the Pork packers association of Chicago (Chicago, 1876) listed 
in 1876 sixteen places in Illinois in which 5,000 or more hogs were packed. 


28 Hunt’s merchants’ magazine, 30:752. 
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corn, and Europe eats the hog. Corn thus becomes incarnate: 
for what is a hog but fifteen or twenty bushels of corn on f 


legs? ** 


Transportation also played a vital part in the growth of { 
packing industry. 


Hogs and eattle when reduced into barrels of pork and beef, 
lard and tallow [said the Chicago Times] are not only materia! 
reduced in weight, but put into a much more convenient 
manageable form. A few days’ confinement in ears tells wo 
derfully on these stock. The shipper must not only pay freich 
on good butchers’ meat, but also on blood and bones, horns a 
hoofs and all manner of offal; he must hire men to eare for the: 
and buy hay and grain to feed them. Barrels of provisions, 
the contrary, submit to be rolled about from wagon to ear and 
warehouse; they will rest contentedly and without injury on th 
longest journey, with no one to watch over and take care o! 
them; they require no outlay for either food or drink, and are 
neither decreased in weight or injured in quality by hard trave! 
or long keeping.” 


Once begun, Chicago’s railway facilities multiplied rapidly. 
The first line to enter the city was the Galena and Chicago, nov 
a branch of the Chicago and Northwestern; it was opened for 
traffic on October 5, 1848.*° The Michigan Southern and Northi- 
ern Indiana railway was the first eastern line to reach Chicago; 
this occurred early in 1852. Later that same year the Michiga: 
Central was opened for business. The Illinois legislature char 
tered the Illinois Central on February 10, 1851; congress grant 
ed lands to help in its construction on September 20, 1850; it 
entered the city in 1853. The Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacitic 
railroad was completed in February, 1854.7 So rapidly did th. 

24 The honorable 8. B. Ruggles, quoted in John 8. Wright, Chicago: past, pres¢ 
future (second edition, Chicago, 1870), 213. 

25 Quoted in Hunt’s merchants’ magazine, 54:384. 

26 Bushnell, Early settlers of Chicago, 22-27. Bushnell also describes thi 
part played in the construction of this railroad by William B. Ogden and J. Young 
Secammon. Scammon was ‘‘the first Swedenborgian in northern Illinois; the f 
homeopath; . . . and he also established the first bank under the general bank 
ing law of this state—the Marine Bank of Chicago.’’ See also Chicago magazi 
March, 1857; Thomas W. Goodspeed, ‘‘ Jonathan Young Scammon,’’ in University 
record (Chicago), new series, 9:327-350. 

27 Bushnell, Early settlers of Chicago, 21, note, 22, note; William K. Ackerman, 
Early Illinois railroads (Fergus’ historical series, no. 23 — Chicago, 1884) ; Wright 
Chicago, 349-360. 
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railways expand that by 1861 thirteen important lines with a 
combined length of 4,500 miles centered in Chicago.” 

In 1840, there was not a mile of railway in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
\Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, and Da 
kota—and it is from these states that Chicago draws most 
of its hogs and cattle to-day. In 1850 the number of miles of 
track in these states was 131; in 1860, it had increased to 5,474; 
in 1870, to 15,105; and in 1880, to 33,344. In Illinois alone the 
railways grew from 111 miles in 1850 to 2,790 in 1860, 4,823 in 
1870, and 7,851 in 1880.7 With few exceptions these roads were 
connected directly or indirectly with Chicago and contributed 
creatly to its development.” 

The influence of these transportation facilities on the meat 
industry in Chicago was apparent from the first. Within two 
years after the opening of the Michigan-Illinois canal the pork 
shipped over it increased three hundred per cent.“ Of the total 
of 73,980 hogs shipped in 1853-1854 to Chicago, 45,779 were 
brought in by the Galena and Chicago railroad and 14,225 by 
the Chicago and Rock Island line.*? Out of a total of 177,101 
cattle in 1861 all but 20,000 were brought to Chicago by the rail- 
* So great was the traffic over the Galena and Chicago 
railway (a line which at the time of its construction was thought 
by many people to be an unprofitable enterprise) that, according 
to the Chicago Tribune, the directors in 1850 declared a dividend 
of 10 per cent; ‘£1851, 15 per cent; in 1852, 15 per cent; in 1853, 
20 per cent; 1854, 21 per cent; in 1855, 17 per cent; in 1856, 22 
per cent.’’** Between 1852 and 1860, the number of cattle 


roads.’ 


28 William Bross, ‘‘What I remember of early Chicago,’’ in Reminiscences of 
Chicago during the forties and fifties, compiled by Mabel Mellvaine (Chicago, 1913), 
23-26; Andreas, Chicago, 1:245-263, 2:128-158; Wright, Chicago, 25. 

29 Henry V. Poor, Manual of the railroads of the United States, 1869-1870 (New 
York, 1870), xxvi ff.; ibid., 1891, xviii. 

° Annual report of the Chicago board of trade, 1865, p. 36; Hunt’s merchants’ 
magazine, 57:386. 

81 Taylor, Chicago board of trade, 157. 

82 Jbid., 183. 

‘3 Report of Chicago board of trade, 1860, p. 34 ff. 

34 Quoted in Wright, Chicago, 351; see also Bross, ‘‘Early Chiecago,’’ in Rem 
iniscences of Chicago (Mcllvaine, ed.), 23. Wright states that ‘‘dividends were so 
large, that to avoid exciting attention the stock was ‘watered’ over and over again.’’ 
Chicago, 29. Traffic, of course, did not consist entirely of live stock, but live stock 
was a most important element in it. 
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packed in Chicago was doubled while the number of hogs cut w 
and cured was multiplied more than three fold.” 

This increase, of course, was not due entirely to the railroads. 
The period from 1840 to 1860 had seen a rapid growth in the 
population of the upper Mississippi valley and a steady multi. 
plication of the production of agricultural commodities through. 
out the region. There was in consequence an ever-increasing 
supply of farm products to be marketed, and naturally the 
amount sent to Chicago also increased. But food stuffs had 
long been sold in large quantities in the southern states and for 
many years they had reached eastern and European markets }) 
way of New Orleans; they had also made their way to the outer 
world through such lake ports as Milwaukee, Kenosha, and 
Racine. That Chicago should now gain on its rivals and even- 
tually outstrip them was due primarily to the railroad. 

The civil war merely hastened this supremacy. With the out 
break of hostilities not only was the exit down the Mississippi 
immediately closed, but the southern market for northern farm 
produce largely disappeared.” Asa result there ensued at once 
a marked increase in the shipment of goods to and through 
Chicago. In no activity was the effect of this increase more 
striking than in the meat industry. In 1860, the hogs received 
in Chicago numbered 392,864; in 1861, the number was 675,902, 
almost double that of the previous year; in 1862, the figures rose 
to 1,348,890, another increase of practically one hundred per 
cent in a twelve-month; in 1863, they reached a grand total o! 
1,956,873, the peak during the war and an amount almost fiv: 
times the total of three years before. 

Amazing as this rate of inerease is, that of the packing indus 
try is still more astonishing. During the season of 1859-1860, 
151,339 hogs were packed in Chicago; in 1860-1861, the number 
was 271,805; in 1861-1862 — the year Chicago outstripped Cin 
cinnati — the total was 505,691; in 1862-1863, it reached 970,264, 
or over six times the figures of 1859-1860.*" In three years Chi- 
cago had advanced from packing Siy per cent of the pork in the 
west to packing almost twenty-five per cent. During the same 


85 Report of Chicago board of tra@e,1860, p. 37 ff. 
36 Hunt’s merchants’ magazine, 48:400, 49:13 ff., 124 ff., 52:239 ff. 
87 Report of Chicago board of trade, 1871, p. 44; Taylor, Chicago board of tra 


1:287, 297 ff. 
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period the shipments of cattle increased threefold and the pack- 
ing of beef practically doubled. Although there was a decrease 
in the number of hogs packed in Chicago during the latter years 
of the war, there was an even greater decline throughout the 
west as a whole. The year the conflict ended, one-third of the 
pork packed in the west was cut and cured in Chicago. From 
that day to this the leadership of the city in the packing industry 
has not been seriously challenged. 

The victory of Chicago as stated above, although hastened by 
the civil war, was not caused by that conflict. The closing of the 
Mississippi river and the southern markets gave a tremendous 
stimulus to the shipment of hogs, cattle, and other farm produce 
to the city by the lake, but aside from this, as Riley points out, 
the influence of the war seems to have been exaggerated. So far 
as the packing industry is concerned, most of the bacon and fresh 
beef supplied to the union armies did not come from Chicago, 
but from the markets of New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Baltimore, and St. Louis. Live stock intended for 
the troops was purchased in Chicago in steadily increasing num 
bers,” but since the fresh meat supplied to the armies in the 
field was obtained by slaughtering cattle and hogs near the 
camps, the influence of the war on the Chicago packing industry 
was limited in its direct effects at least to the relatively small 
quantities of cured meats sold to the commissary department.” 

The tendency towards the supremacy of Chicago was appar 
ent, in fact, long before the firing on Fort Sumter. Clear-vision- 
ed leaders had for years pointed out the advantages held by the 
lake port over its rivals on the Ohio and the Mississippi. In 
1846, the editor of Norris’ Chicago business directory, in dis 
cussing the three chief routes to the outer markets — the Mis- 
sissippi river, the Ohio river, and the Great lakes — declared: 

8 Report of Chicago board of trade, 1875, pp. 42, 45. 

9 Ibid., 1865, p. 43. 


40 Riley, Development of Chicago, 127. Fite, Social and industrial conditions, 78, 


seems to imply that the civil war caused the centralization of hog packing in Chicago. 
As pointed out above, this was true only in the sense that the war accelerated a 
result which was inevitable. The Report of the Chicago board of trade for 1865, p. 
43, states that sales to the commissar~ department were large. A large proportion 
of Chieago pork was shipped to English markets during the early part of the war. 
See Report of Chicago board of trade, 1862, p. 32. 
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There are numerous objections to the Southern route as 
route for produce, among which its cireuity, the dangers of na 
gation, and the climate, may be mentioned. The latter is ; 
most fatal, causing as it does risk of loss or damage of most 
articles; additional expense of packing; and heavy rates of | 
surance. Numerous instances might be adduced, some of t): 
of recent occurrence, where large and valuable cargoes of pro 
duce have been entirely lost, or greatly injured, by the humidi: 
of the atmosphere or the heat which prevails at the South | 
the greater part of the season. 

If the Southern route is objectionable, that by the Ohio is stil! 
more so, notwithstanding its connection by railroads and eanals 
with Lake Erie, and the Atlantic. The length of river naviga 
tion before this route can be attained, but more especially, t 
considerable portion of the year during which it is either closed 
by ice, or deprived of the amount of water which its navigation 
requires, are obstacles of so serious a character that no others 
need be mentioned. 


af 





The lake route, on the other hand, the writer adds, ‘‘leads 
more directly to the great markets of the country, where t 
capital which controls produce is concentrated; it enjoys a clim 
ate pure and wholesome, and admirably adapted to the preserva 
tion of every description of produce.’’ * 

As a resident of Chicago Norris may be considered a special 
pleader, and to some extent he undoubtedly was; but the superi 
ority of the Chicago route as revealed by the grain trade was also 
commented on before the war by the director of the census 
‘‘Even now,’’ he states in his report of 1860, ‘‘grain is being 

\ received at Chicago from Kansas and Nebraska via the Missouri 
river, the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad, and the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy road. As an outlet to the ocean for the 
grain trade of the west, the Mississippi river has almost ceased 
to be depended upon by merchants.’’ He then gives five reasons 
for the change from the southern to the eastern route, as follows: 


1. The risk of damage to farm produce from the summer’s 
heat. 

2. The uncertainty of river navigation. 

3. The superior speed of the railroads. 

4. The superiority of New York to New Orleans as a ship- 
ping point. 


41 Norris, Norris’ business directory, 18 ff. 
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5. The growth of the cotton, sugar, and tobacco trade at 
New Orleans; this trade taxed the limited facilities of the port.” 

In the early settlement of the interior the advantages in trans 
portation all lay with the river ports, for at that time the Missis- 
sippi offered the only practicable exit for the produce of the 
west. Chiefly for this reason the valleys of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries were first settled. Accordingly, cities like Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and New Orleans commanded the trade of 
navigable waterways 16,000 miles in extent. In contrast to 
these advantages, Chicago had 1,600 miles of lake transporta 
tion at its front door and a little river extending barely 35 miles 
inland at its back door. With such a handicap it is not strange 
that when the river settlements were thriving cities Chicago was 
still but a village. Even as late as 1850 its population num- 
bered but 29,640 as compared with a population of 77,860 in St. 
Louis, 115,436 in Cincinnati, and 116,375 in New Orleans.* 

But this situation, as already shown, was fundamentally al 
tered by the coming of the railroads. With these iron arms 
increasing in number and in range with every passing year the 
natural advantages of Chicago became more and more obvious.“ 
Instead of sending commodities on a long, slow, circuitous 
voyage of over 3,000 miles, through ‘‘the heated waters of a 
tropical sea, destructive to most of our articles of export,’’ 
shippers could now forward them by way of Chicago with speed 
and certainty and under favorable climatic conditions to Atlantic 
and Muropean markets. Such transportation was especially de- 
sirable for live stock, for unless transported rapidly and under 
proper conditions animals become unfit for slaughtering. 

With the exception of the Galena and Chicago line the Chicago 
railroads were not built with local capital. The natural ad- 
vantages of the site made the city the railway center of the 
country. While Pittsburgh, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis taxed themselves heavily to obtain railroads, Chicago 
had ‘‘the unique distinction among the growing Western cities 
of possessing no railroad indebtedness and no tax for railroad 


#2 Quoted: in Wright, Chicago, 184-185. See also Hunt’s merchants’ magazi 
03 189-193, 

#8 Seventh census of the United States, 1850, pp. lii, 705. 

** Hunt’s merchants’ magazine, 53:188 ff. 
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indebtedness.’’** As the Chicago Times boastfully said, ‘‘Chi- 
“ago build railroads! Nonsense! We have permitted others 
to build them sometimes, provided they would make Chicago a 
terminal point, and give us all the benefits resulting from th: 
construction, without expense or trouble.’’ * 

Rival cities were painfully aware of the growing magnetis: 
of Chicago. While underestimating the natural advantages 
her situation they rightfully attributed her rapid progress 
her magnificent railway system which, as suggested above, the) 
strove to equal by improving their own transportation facili 
ties.” In commenting on the trend of traffic, the Cincinnati Ga 
zette, in its issue of December 4, 1867, rather plaintively cd 
clared: ‘‘We can now only hope to command a full share from 
the region from seventy to one hundred miles north of Cincin 
nati. . . . In view of the facts already stated, it behooves the 
business men of our city to cultivate and improve our connec 
tions to the South, West, and Southwest.’’ * About the same 
time, the St. Louis Missouri Republican, in referring to the con 
struction of a railroad which was to connect Kansas City (Mis- 
souri) with Chicago, remarked, ‘‘and now . . . Kansas can 
send goods to or receive them from Chicago with less difficult) 
and at hardly more expense than from St. Louis. . . . If St. 
Louis does not mean to resign its trade altogether, it must work. 
If Chicago taps the St. Louis branch of the Pacifie at Kansas 
City, St. Louis must tap the Chicago branch at Omaha. We 
must penetrate Iowa, get unbroken connection with Kansas, and 
open a route to the South.’’ * 

To maintain their positions as important business centers, 
Cincinnati redoubled its efforts to develop tributary territory 
to the south * and St. Louis did its utmost to seeure the cor 








45 Fite, Social and industrial conditions, 67. For Cineinnati’s efforts, see Jac: 
H. Hollander, Cincinnati Southern railway (Johns Hopkins university studies in / 
torical and political science, series 12, no. 1— Baltimore, 1894), 16-49. 

46 Quoted in Wright, Chicago, 33. 

47 Hollander, Cincinnati Southern railway, 12-13; Wright, Chicago, 173 ff., 379. 

48 Quoted in Wright, Chicago, 77. 

49 St. Louis Missouri Republican, November 29, 1867, quoted in Wright, Chicag 
26 ff. See also ibid., 67, 89, 187 ff., 379; Hunt’s merchants’ magazine, 55:54-59. 

50 Hollander, Cincinnati Southern railway, 13-18. In 1880, the Cincinnati Sout 
ern railway —the only municipal railway in American history — was completed. 
Ibid., 49. 
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meree of the west and southwest. These efforts were in a meas- 
ure suecessful, but they did not stay the advance of the city of 
the lakes. On the contrary they seem rather to have promoted 
it. When the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad was constructed 
in Missouri, for example, although there was a slight falling off 
in the shipments from Quincy to Chicago, from points beyond 
(juiney there was an increase in a single year of more than 
10,000 tons." By 1880, Chicago was receiving hogs ‘‘from St. 
Louis and from within thirty miles of Cincinnati.’’ * 

Wherever the railways came, the superiority of their service 
decreased the traffic by natural highways. When the North- 
western railway was extending its lines to Sioux City in 1867, the 
Chicago Journal pointed out that it would give Chicago the ad- 
vantage of 1,039 miles of river navigation on the Missouri river 
above Sioux City and would thus avoid the ‘‘exorbitant freights 
and high rates of insurance on goods shipped from St. Louis, 
resulting partly from the many dangers and difficulties attending 
the navigation of the Missouri as high up as Sioux City, and 
partly from the absence of competing lines from points above 
St. Louis.’? The railroad would thus overcome ‘‘one-third of the 
river navigation (and that the most dangerous and diffieult)’”’ 
and would effect a saving in time of ‘‘from twelve to fourteen 
days.’’** A similar result occurred fifteen years previously 
when the first railroad from Chicago reached the Father of 
Waters; it, too, enabled shippers to avoid the shallow water 
and the rapids in the upper Mississippi which, it is said, in- 
creased freight charges one hundred and fifty per cent.** Com- 
menting on this tendency, the Atchison (Kansas) Free Press 
stated: 

51 Wright, Chicago, 93 ff. 

52 Riley, Development of Chicago, 131. 

Quoted in Wright, Chicago, 117 ff. The distance from Chicago to Sioux City 
by rail was 540 miles; from St. Louis to Sioux City by the Missouri river it was 
1,000 miles of ‘‘ difficult and hazardous’’ navigation. New York shipping and com 
mercial list, quoted ibid., 340. As early as 1869, according to Riley, Development 
of Chicago, 114, the railway facilities from Chicago were such that goods bound 
for Dakota, Montana, and Idaho could reach their destination in twenty days less 
time from Chicago than from St. Louis. 

54 Ibid., 80. During 1866, according to Parton, 119 vessels were destroyed on the 


Mississippi and its tributaries. James Parton, ‘*City of St. Louis,’’ in Atlantic 
monthly, 19 :667. 


Other dangers in river navigation are pointed out in this same 


ticle, 668 ff. 
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Chicago roads eut St. Louis off on the east, away down to 
Cairo, long ago; cut across the State of Missouri to the Missou: 
river, long ago, and penetrated to the heart of Iowa, and . 
across Wisconsin to Minnesota. Now they reach across Kan: 
by twolines. . . . They cross Nebraska by the Pacifie Trunk 
to the Rocky Mountains. They reach the Territory of Dacots), 
at Sioux City. And everywhere these iron arms are being ray 
idly lengthened out.*° 

So impelling was the attraction of Chicago that as earl) 
1861, the secretary of the Chicago board of trade could say, ‘*\ 
number of firms from Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other point 
have come to Chicago, transferring most of their business to this 
point.’’°* During this period, in fact, most of the men who 
were to become the leaders in organizing and developing t} 
packing industry came to the city. It is difficult to measure thie 
part which their genius and energy played in making Chicags 
the packing center of the world. 

The first of the future great packers to make his residence i: 
Chicago was Nelson Morris. The son of German parents who 
had lost their property in the uprisings of 1848, he had landed 
in America, a lad of twelve, to recoup the family fortunes. Af 
ter romantic struggles elsewhere he drifted to Chicago in 1854; 
secured employment at first in one of the stockyards; then be- 
gan buying smothered hogs for rendering purposes; and finally 
engaged in the slaughtering of cattle and thus laid the founda 
tions for the packing business of Morris and company. By 1863 
he had saved enough money to get married, to buy the old home 
in Germany, and to build for himself a substantial residence i: 
Chicago.” 

Philip D. Armour, the second of the great packers to become 
associated with the city, when yet in his teens had joined the gold 
seekers in California. Here for a time he worked as a laborer 
for five dollars a day and then developed a contract business 
building sluices for others. In this way he accumulated several! 


55 Atchison Free Press, quoted in Wright, Chicago, 347 ff. 

56 Taylor, Chicago board of trade, 285; see also Report of Chicago board of trade, 
1865, p. 37. 

57 Edward N. Wentworth, Biographical catalog of the portrait gallery of t/ 
Saddle and sirloin club (Chicago, 1920), 182 ff.; Centennial history of the city o/ 
Chicago. Its men and institutions, published by the Inter Ocean (Chicago, 1905 
194 ff. 
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thousand dollars, returned to his native state of New York and, it 
is said, finding that his sweetheart had married another, went 
west to make his fortune. On his journey east from California 
he had stopped two days in Milwaukee, which at that time was 
. favorite stopping place for travelers bound to or from the far 
west. He now made his way thitherfengaged at first in the 
nroduce and commission business,)and then in 1863, became a 
partner in the packing firm of John Plankington, which was re- 
named Plankington and Armour. After the civil war he be- 
eame convinced of the possibilities in Chicago and persuaded 
his brother Joseph to take charge of the Chicago office of the 
firm; this branch office eventually developed into the packing 
house of Armour and company. So important did its opera- 
tions become that in 1875 Philip D. Armour moved to Chicago 
and heneeforth took direct charge of its activities.” 

The same year which saw the arrival of Philip Armour in 
Chieago witnessed the appearance on the scene of his great com- 
petitor, Gustavus F. Swift. Born on Cape Cod in 1839, Swift 
when yet a boy obtained employment with the town butcher, 
later opened a retail shop of his own, next established a small 
slaughterhouse, moved first to Boston, then to Buffalo, and 
finally in 1875 to Chicago. Here at first he engaged in the buy- 
ing and shipping of cattle; then, two years later, he began 
slaughtering cattle, experimented successfully with refrigerator 
cars, and in 1878 formed the firm of Swift and company.” 

In the meantime George H. Hammond had established a pack- 
ing plant at Hammond, Indiana (1869), and A. A. Libby had 
engaged in the business in Chicago (1868).° The last of the 
giants in the packing industry to appear in Chicago was John 
Cudahy, an Irish boy who had come to America at the age of six, 
had entered the employment of a Milwaukee packer when four 
teen, had risen from one position to another, and in the latter 
seventies had moved to Chicago, where in the early eighties he 
organized the Cudahy packing company.” 


88 Ibid., 193 ff.; Wentworth, Saddle and sirloin club, 179-181. 

59 Ibid., 162-165; Food investigation. Report of the federal trade commission on 
private car lines, June 27, 1919 (Washingtcn, 1920), 28; Thomas W. Goodspeed, 
‘“Gustavus Franklin Swift,’’ in University record (Chicago), new series, 7:90-116. 

6° Wentworth, Saddle and sirloin club, 162-165; Food investigation. Report of 
federal trade commission on private car lines, 28. 

®! Centennial history of Chicago, 199 ff. 
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Not the least of the factors which explain the concentration of 
the packing industry in Chicago was the organizing skill and in- 
defatigable energy of the men who have just been named. Dur. 
ing his first years in the business Armour worked from four 
o’clock in the morning until late at night; * Swift is said to have 
crossed the Atlantic twenty times before he succeeded in estab- 
lishing Chicago dressed beef in English markets.* The for 
sight and energy of Morris, Hammond, Libby, and Cudahy seem 
to have been no less notable. 

Among the minor factors which contributed to the building 
up of the packing industry in Chicago were the facilities for 
handling live stock which were provided in the city at a relative- 
ly early date. (At first hogs were confined in small pens unti! 
time for slaughtering, while cattle were kept on the outlying 
prairies. Then stockyards were established in various sections 
of the city, each railroad for a time having its own yard. Fina! 
ly on Christmas day, 1865, the Union stockyards were opened.” 
They comprised at first about three hundred acres. Equipped 
with sewers, hay barns, and cribs; furnished with a water suppl) 
of 440,000 gallons daily; and containing railway facilities which 
nade it possible to load or unload five hundred ears at the same 

ime and within a few minutes, the stockyards at Chicago were 
unequaled elsewhere.” 

62 Wentworth, Saddle and sirloin club, 180. 

63 James T. Critchell and Joseph Raymond, History of the frozen meat trad: 
(second edition, London, 1912), 387; Goodspeed, ‘‘Swift,’’? in University record, 
new series, 7:110 ff. The influence which the consolidation of the packing interests 
into the hands of the Big Five (Swift, Armour, Cudahy, Morris, and Schwarzschil 
and Sulzberger) had in centralizing the meat industry at Chicago does not fall 
within the scope of this article. It is pertinent to state, however, that in the opinion 
of the select committee of the senate on the transportation and sale of meat products 
the result of the Evener combination (1873-1878) by which certain Chicago shippers 
were given rebates on cattle shipped over the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, 
and the Erie railways, ‘‘was to destroy the St. Louis cattle market, which had be 
fore that time been in a prosperous condition, and to concentrate the trade at Chi 
cago, where it has since remained.’’ Senate reports, 51 congress, 1 session, vol. 3, 
no. 829, p. 2 ff. 

64 Concerning the ownership of the Union stockyards see ibid., 18. 

65 Report of Chicago board of trade, 1865, p. 46; Wright, Chicago, 166-169; James 
Parton, ‘‘Chicago’’ in Atlantic monthly, 19:332 ff. W. J. Grand in his History of 
the stock yards (Chicago, 1896), 8, states that the initial area of the yards devoted 


to cattle and hog pens was 120 acres. See also Senate reports, 51 congress, 1 ses- 
sion, vol. 3, no. 829, p. 17. 
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The final factor which played a notable part in the upbuilding 
of the Chicago packing industry was the invention of the refrig- 
erator ear. During the first two-thirds of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the business was confined almost wholly to the curing of 
meat by drying or smoking or to packing it in brine or dry salt. 
resh meat was obtainable only through local slaughtering.” 
Packing operations were usually begun in November and ter- 
minated in March. Not until 1858 does ice seem to have been 
used in Chieago to enable packers to continue work during the 
summer and not until 1872-1873 did summer packing assume 
large proportions.” 

The first attempts to transport fresh meat seem to have been 
made by the Michigan Central railroad. Early in the sixties 
this road filled up some ordinary box cars with ice bins in both 
ends, each bin eapable of holding from two to three thousand 
pounds of ice. In these ‘‘ice boxes on wheels’’ some meat was 
shipped to the east from Chicago, but the cars did not prove 
satisfactory for they were able to preserve meat for only a few 
days; only when the cars were rushed to New York by passenger 
and fast freight trains were they able to deliver their contents 
in good condition.™ 

Mr. George H. Hammond is usually credited with the first 
successful shipment by freight of fresh dressed meat from the 
west. In 1868— according to some authorities, in 1871 — he sent 
a shipment of beef from Detroit to Boston in what was known as 
the Davis Patten refrigerator car. In this car the meat came 

66 ‘**Report of the commissioner of corporations on the beef industry,’’ March 
}, 1905, in House documents, 58 congress, 3 session, vol. 54, no. 382, p. 5; Andreas, 
Chicago, 1:561. 

6? Taylor, Chicago board of trade, 1:157, 244; Andreas, Chicago, 2:379; Hunt’s 


merchants’ magazine, 54:383; Report of Chicago board of trade, 1885, p. 52. 

68 Food investigation. Report on private car lines, 26 ff.; Louis D. H. Weld, Pri 
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into direct contact with the ice; and according to Armour it ‘‘} 
came discolored and spoiled quickly’? when removed from ¢}) 
ear. To prevent discoloration the experiment was tried 0) 
esiaiaie the meat from the roof of the car. But this remed 
proved as bad as the malady for in rounding curves the mea 
was set in motion like a pendulum and started the ear to rocking: 
in this way, it was maintained, the roof-hanging plan caused ; 
number of wrecks and as a result the railways objected to the 
use of the cars and they were discontinued.” 

The hostility of eastern slaughterers and butchers was als: 
aroused at the attempt of the western packers to invade their 
markets and, naturally, they did all in their power to arouse pop- 
ular prejudice in the east against dressed meat from the west. 
The railroads, too, possessing a profitable business in the trans 
portation of live stock to the east, were unfriendly toward a 
enterprise which, if successful, would reduce their tonnage ani 
lessen the value of the capital which they had tied up in stock 
cars. Moreover, the great extension of their lines in the ear!) 
seventies required all the capital which they could obtain even 
if they had been interested in what many people regarded a- 
purely experimental equipment.” 

It was about this time that Gustavus F. Swift became inter 
ested in the possibilities of refrigeration. When he approached 
the railroads with a request for refrigerator cars, however, hic 
met a flat refusal. Finally the Grand Trunk line, which, owing 
to its cireuitous route, had a negligible quantity of live stoc! 
tonnage, offered to haul the cars if Swift would provide —m 

\In this way originated the privately owned refrigerator car; fo 
in order to carry out his purpose Swift, having no iteative 
embarked on the enterprise alone.” His first ears, like the ones 
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described above, were not satisfactory, but in time his assistant, 
. Boston engineer named Chase, discovered that the true prin- 
iple of ear refrigeration is to keep a current of fresh chilled 
iir in constant circulation about meat fixed securely in the ear. 
lfenceforth the refrigerator car was an unqualified success.” 
With it and the refrigerator ship packers were able to ship 
fresh meat to markets throughout the world. In this way re- 
frigeration, first developed on a commercial scale in Chicago, 
contributed to the natural advantages of the city as a manufac- 
turing and shipping point. It may be regarded as the last of the 
important factors which made Chicago the packing center of the 
world. 

In conclusion it may be said that the development of Chicago 
as the center of the meat packing industry was due fundamental- 
ly to its location in a hinterland unsurpassed for the raising of 
live stock, a hinterland which during the nineteenth century 
became inhabited by an intelligent, energetic, and progressive 
people, who rapidly developed its natural resources. The eco- 
nomic advantages of the situation of the city were first revealed 
in 1848 with the building of the earliest railroad to Chicago. 
This new method of transportation enabled the population of the 
hinterland to utilize for the first time in an effective and prac- 
tical way the superior routes of freightage from Chicago east- 
ward. To the railroad, then, more than to any other single 
agency must be attributed the supremacy in meat packing which 
the city ultimately attained. This supremacy was hastened by 
the ability and vigor of the group of able men who came to 
Chicago in the fifties, sixties, and seventies; and by the unusual 
facilities for handling live stock which were provided in the 
city during this period. The final factor in the evolution of 
Chicago as a center of the meat packing industry was the dis- 
covery of a successful method of refrigeration, a discovery which 
enabled Chicago packers to ship fresh meat to all parts of the 
world. 
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THE LOUISIANA-TEXAS FRONTIER DURING THE 
BURR CONSPIRACY * 


During the summer of 1805 the Spanish officials on the Loui 
ana-Texas frontier learned that Monroe had left Madrid a: 
that Aaron Burr was on his way to New Orleans. The mov 
ments of these two wayfarers had no apparent connection, but 
the guardians of the gulf coast and its hinterland feared t! 
Monroe’s departure meant a hostile irruption into their te: 
ritory. The American frontiersmen as well as government of 
cials were resentful because their favorite diplomat had be 
unable to settle the limits of Louisiana according to their wishes 
Therefore both might combine to wreak upon the Spaniard tl 
vengeance that they had so often threatened in the immediat: 
past. 

Monroe’s departure carried its own warning. Burr’s move 
ments were more problematical. He was already known to 
many of the Spaniards by reputation, and that was flattering 
neither to him nor to his fellow countrymen. The year before 
he had essayed to visit St. Augustine and his proposal had , 
caused the governor of East Florida much uneasiness, but for 
tunately an autumnal tempest had prevented his coming.’ His 
present journey had called forth warnings from the Spanish 
minister at Philadelphia, to whom he had applied for a passport 
to Mexico, but even that diplomat was not certain that he was 
adopting the right procedure toward the distinguished voyager. 
However, his presence on the western waters was synchronous 
with rumors of reénforcements for the American garrisons in 
that quarter and so it behooved the Spaniards to make sure of 
the immediate problem before them — the adequate defense of 
their own frontiers. 

The Floridas, lying to the eastward of the Mississippi, nat 

1 This paper was read by title at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Mississip)' 
valley historical association at Oklahoma City, March 29, 1923. 


2 Burr to Governor Enrique White, September 22, 1804, East Florida papers, 
the Library of congress. 
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urally first claimed their attention. To part of this region the 
Americans had set up untenable claims and such exposed posi- 
tions as Baton Rouge and Mobile lay directly at their merey. 
But these provinces served as defenses for Cuba and were di- 
rectly under the jurisdiction of her captain general. They 
might even be relinquished with no essential loss to Spanish 
holdings elsewhere. Far different was the case in that region 
west of the Mississippi known as the Interior Provinces (Pro- 
vincias Internas). Organized less than a score of years before 
as a separate jurisdiction to secure New Spain against the In- 
dians, it was now converted by a fatal twist of European diplo- 
macy into an unstable bulwark against the Anglo-Americans. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the general commandant 
who directed the defense of this strategic area should often 
appear perplexed with the border problems, new and numerous, 
that were thrust upon him, or that he should find the resources 
with which to meet them wholly inadequate. 

The four provinces of New Mexico, Texas, Coahuila, and 
Nueva Vizeaya (Chihuahua) then consituted his domain.’ The 
first two must bear the brunt of any hostile irruption from the 
northward. This might take any one of three general direc- 
tions: the coast of Texas and of its southern neighbor, Nuevo 
Santander (Tamaulipas); the Natchitoches-Nacogdoches trail 
leading from the Red river, via the Sabine, toward San Antonio 
and the middle course of the lower Rio Grande; and the series 
of less definitely known trails leading from the Red, the Arkan- 
sas, and the Missouri toward the upper Rio Grande, with Santa 
Fé as the objective point. It was along the exposed coast that 
the Spaniards had earlier anticipated the descent of a British 
naval expedition and, later, of Miranda’s filibustering foray, 
but neither put their fears to the test. The Americans might 
also advance along this coast, but they would hardly risk a 
landing there, while their flank was exposed to attack from the 
Spanish garrisons of eastern Texas. Nor would the overland 
routes to Santa Fé, largely through a country where the Indians 
might easily become hostile, prove more feasible. The general 

Herbert E. Bolton, Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas frontier, 1768 
1780 (Spain im the west, vol. 2— Cleveland, 1914), 2:148; George P. Garrison, 
Texas; a contest of civilizations (Boston and New York, 1903), 94. 
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commandant, therefore, and the viceroy, with whom during t! 
crisis he freely consulted, contented themselves with directi) 
due watchfulness on the part of the military commander at Say 
Luis Potosi, of the chief of the coastal guard at Vera Cruz, an 
of the governor of New Mexico.*| The real point of peril la) 
along the Sabine, and to its defense the commanding gener: 
Nimecio de Saleedo, directed his attention, with such help as | 
could persuade the viceroy, the complacent Iturrigaray, 
furnish. 

Salcedo had not deferred his defensive measures until t! 
diplomatic break at Madrid. The months that had elapsed 
since the transfer at New Orleans had developed enough fric 
tion to show the necessity for some precaution. Perhaps his 
subordinate in New Mexico could not intercept the expeditio 
that Captain ‘‘Merri’’ (Meriwether Lewis) was leading up the 
Missouri, but he was instructed at least to send out scouting 
parties to find out what was going on in that quarter and to 
adopt measures to prevent similar undertakings. Among other 
enterprises of the sort that Saleedo particularly determined to 
forestall was Jefferson’s project to have the Red and the Arka: 
sas explored. The general commandant had no confidence 
the scientific pretenses with which the president tried to cloa! 
these explorations, even if the Marqués de Casa Calvo, boundary 
commissioner at New Orleans, should give his halting consent. 
Jefferson evidently wanted to tamper with the Indians who 
lived within the disputed territory. As long as no definite limits 
were fixed there, the Spaniard might assume that it still b 
longed to the king, his master, and close it to all intruders.* 

The general commandant had also taken other steps to b 
unneighborly. Orders were issued to cut off all trade with 
Texas settlers or Texas Indians; to permit Texas to remain an 
asylum for escaping slaves and inferentially for deserters, crim 
inals, and other fugitives from justice; and to scrutinize with 
care the credentials of any supposititious Spanish subjects w! 


#Nimecio de Saleedo to José de Iturrigaray, August 20, 1805; Iturrigaray 
Salcedo, September 17, 1805, Bexar archives, in the possession of the University 
Texas. 


5Saleedo to Iturrigaray, January 23, 1805, Provincias Internas, 200, Archi 
general, Mexico City. There is a copy also in the Bexar archives. The materia! 
in these repositories for this period is frequently of the same character. 
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vished to remove from Louisiana to Texas. The latter might 
come in provided they agreed to settle near San Antonio or in 
the defensive communities that were planned on the Trinity 
nd near the contiguous coast. Meanwhile the commanders 
vithin the exposed area should maintain adequate patrols and 
iould endeavor to learn whether the Americans were negotiat 
» with the Indians, encouraging trespassing on the part of 
their traders, and strengthening their garrisons or taking other 
measures to increase their facilities for an offensive campaign. 
Needless to say, Saleedo felt fully justified in taking these pre 
cautions. ‘‘Only a declaration of war,’’ he later wrote, ‘‘will 
reveal the perfidy of its [the American government’s| emis- 
saries among the Indians.’’ ° 
Thus it happened that when, under the date of September 14, 
1805, Saleedo received from the viceroy news of the break in 
negotiations and of prospective hostilities, he was able to reply 
that following the first intimation of the transfer of Louisiana he 
had taken every precaution to prevent ill to the royal domain 
and that so well had he performed his work that he felt there 
was little more to be done, unless new developments now oc- 
curred. Within the last few weeks he had transferred the gov- 
ernor of Coahuila to Texas, because the executive of that prov- 
ince was incapacitated by illness, and the former had immediate- 
lv bestirred himself to obtain reénforcements.’ He had found 
only three hundred effective troops in the province and half of 
these, it appeared, had been lent from Nueva Vizeaya and 
Coahuila. It had been necessary, therefore, to ask for addi- 
tional men from Nuevo Leén and Nuevo Santander. As these 
provinces belonged to the jurisdiction of the viceroy, the gen 
eral commandant had been forced to proffer this request 
through Iturrigaray and it was already on its way when more 
stirring rumors, passing in each direction, rendered the need 
for these reénforcements more urgent. The viceroy told the 
general commandant about the diplomatic break at Madrid and 
its probable consequences, while Salcedo, in turn, transmitted 
to his associates frontier reports showing that the Americans 


® Saleedo to Cordero, October 8, 22, 1805, Bexar archives. 


7Saleedo to Iturrigaray, October 6, 1805, Provinecias Internas, 200, Archivo 
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were strengthening their garrisons at Natchitoches and t} 
Aaron Burr, for some mysterious reason, was on his way 
New Orleans.* 

The story of these dispatches and the measures to which thy 
gave rise will serve to illustrate the strength and the weakn 
of codperation on the Spanish border. The governor of Texa 
was critically ill and the governor of Coahuila, Antonio Cordero, 
was about to start for San Antonio to take his place, when 
received these disquieting reports. They came from Captain 
Dionisio Valle, in charge of the garrison at Nacogdoches, and 
he in turn had received them from Felix Trudeaux, former co) 
mander of the garrison at Natchitoches when the Spaniards held 
that post. Trudeaux, for reasons best known to himself, had 
elected to remain at Natchitoches when the Americans too! 
charge, but his activity on this and similar occasions showed 
that he had not forgotten his former employers. Furthermore, 
a firm of Indian traders, headed by William Barr and Samue! 
Davenport and operating with the connivance of both American 
and Spanish officials, afforded an easy way of communicating 
information, which in this ease was also corroborated by the per 
sonal testimony of the Baron de Bastrop, then seeking permis- 
sion to settle in Texas. 

At best, communication throughout New Spain was slow and 
uncertain and this instance was no exception. Valle received 
the report from Trudeaux, who of course had written it son 
days earlier and transmitted it, on July 30. The invalid gov 
ernor of Texas forwarded it from San Antonio on August 7 to 
both Cordero at Monclova and Salcedo at Chihuahua. Thi 
former then dispatched it to Salcedo and to the governors from 
whom he expected reénforcements. Salcedo immediately passed 
the information on to the attention of the viceroy, who on Sep 
tember 17 was ready to dictate his reply from Mexico City and 
to facilitate the necessary measures for defense. Thus about 
six weeks elapsed between the dispatching of the informatio: 
from Natchitoches and its reception in Mexico City. 

Fortunately some measures for defense were already under 


8 Saleedo to Iturrigaray, August 20, 1805, Bexar archives. The same reposit 
contains the separate reports upon which the following statements are based. Tl 
are also in Provincias Internas, 239, Archivo general. 
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way. In response to previous appeals the viceroy had instrue- 
ted Felix Calleja, commander of the Tenth brigade stationed at 
San Luis Potosi, to assist his imperiled colleagues so far as he 
could do so in view of his own needs. Iturrigaray also repeated 
to him and to the officials at Vera Cruz his previous orders to 
watch their exposed coast line and to look into the feasibility of 
cooperating with Salcedo in erecting forts on the Trinity river, 
on Matagorda bay, on Galveston island, or at other strategie 
points. Aside from these suggestions, useful enough in them- 
selves, the response to Cordero’s and Saleedo’s joint appeal was 
a company of forty-nine men from Nuevo Leon.’ In view of the 
urgency, this response was far from satisfying. Nor was Sal- 
eedo’s later request for one or two engineers and a small con- 
tingent of artillerists with light artillery more productive. The 
viceroy had only seven pieces of artillery in Mexico City — 
hardly enough for necessary salutes — and he had no artillery 
nor engineer officers to spare. Nor could he supply the eight 
hundred or one thousand muskets that Salcedo also asked for 
on the plea that he did not have enough to replace those the 
regulars wore out. These muskets would serve to arm special 
levies in the frontier provinces, in place of regulars or of trained 
militia; but Iturrigaray assured him that there were no muskets 
to spare in the royal arsenals. Moreover, the viceroy doubted 
if the reports of what was going on in the United States were 
true, but of course, he added, all possible precautions should be 
taken to safeguard the royal dominions.”® 

The doubt of the viceroy may have been ill advised, but it was 
matched by equal uncertainty in Washington. During the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1805, while the Spaniards were taking stock 
of their limited resources and were wondering how to employ 
them to the best advantage in case of need, Armstrong and 
Monroe from Paris urged Jefferson to hasten diplomatic 
adjustment by seizing Texas, but in vain."' Nelson, it is 
true, did not destroy the allied French and Spanish fleets until 

® Salcedo to Iturrigaray, July 16, 1805, Provincias Internas, 200, Archivo general, 
Mexico; Iturrigaray to Saleedo, Septembe, 17, 1805, Bexar archives. 

10Saleedo to Iturrigaray, October 6, 1805, Provincias Internas, 200, Archivo 
general; Iturrigaray to Saleedo, November 30, 1805, Bexar archives. 


11 Henry Adams, History of the United States of America (New York, 1890- 
1891), 3:39 ff. 
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October, but neither had Napoleon won at Austerlitz, and in thy 
anxious moments preceding these two events and in the elatio 
or disappointment following, neither the English nor the Frenc! 
governments would have seriously noticed a petty foray on th, 
Louisiana-Texas frontier, from which Spain would have be: 
the only sufferer. That power alone, as the correspondence . 
her frontier officials shows, could not have resisted the invasio 
Jefferson, however, preferred measures that promised to | 
cheaper, if not morally more defensible, and finally, after s 
months of prolonged discussion in cabinet and in congress, 
sought to acquire the Floridas and to settle the western bound 
ary of Louisiana through the same agency that had brought 
the latter—namely, Napoleon’s financial necessities. It 
happened that this delay caused him to lose both opportuniti: 
for in the interim the Spaniards had strengthened their frontier 
defenses and Napoleon had set his eyes on a higher mark than 
a Jeffersonian subsidy. 

The president’s vacillation had also dashed the hopes of other 
aspiring souls. We may never know just what Aaron Burr had 
in mind when he crossed the Alleghenies in 1805, but we do kno 
that during the preceding winter he and General James Wilkin- 
son had spent much time together in studying the maps of th 
western country and of Mexico’? and that Wilkinson and Joli 
Adair, another possible associate, had freely discussed the i) 
vasion of Mexico.’® Other topies doubtless interested the dis 
credited politician and the distrusted general during these preg 
nant months, but when in June they parted company at Fort 
Massac — Burr to pass southward to New Orleans and Wilki: 
son to move on to St. Louis — and when, after a brief stay i: 
the Creole capital, Burr retraced his steps to St. Louis, via 
Nashville, we may infer that the fondest wish of both was that 
events would so shape themselves as to hasten the prospective 
invasion of Mexico. We may be sure, from such hints as Bur 
let fall, that on every occasion he sought to fortify the wester 
ers in their desire to take part in this enterprise and after his 


12 Tsaac J. Cox, The West Florida controversy, 1798-1813 (Baltimore, 1918), 19°. 

18 Adair to Wilkinson, December 10, 1804; Wilkinson to Adair, May 28, 1805 
Durrett papers, in the possession of the University of Chicago; Daniel Clark, Pr’ 
of the corruption of Gen. James Wilkinson, and of his connexion with Aaron B 
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return from New Orleans he may have been able to say that in 
<9 doing they might also free an oppressed people. In this 
louble réle as ministers of vengeance and apostles of freedom, 
and Wilkinson would find the surest means to restore broken 
fortunes and repair broken reputations. Such, at any rate, we 
ay assume were the views of Burr. Perhaps Wilkinson al- 
ready had other views that boded ill to their partnership. We 
know that he later claimed that he then began to suspect the 
ther of ulterior designs against the union and warned the secre 
tary of the navy to ‘‘keep an eye’’ on him.** We have reason to 
uspeect those moments when Wilkinson professed virtuous im 
pulses. 

We may pass rapidly over the events that during the next few 
months led the pacific Jefferson to adopt a policy that threatened 
to destroy Burr’s project. During these months the Spaniards 
were not wholly idle. Shortly after Cordero reached his new 
post he sent to his superior an excellent plan for the defense of 
Texas.’® For this he needed only fifteen hundred men, but he 
might as well have said fifteen thousand. By the beginning of 
1806 he had seareely four hundred, and barely seven hundred 
three months later. Even these were insufficiently accoutered 
or supplied with provisions. By the latter part of May this 
number had grown to about eight hundred and by the end of 
June, to more than a thousand, with Lieutenant Colonel Simén 
de Herrera, of Nuevo Le6én, in command.’* Evidently coépera- 
tion between general commandant and viceroy was bearing fruit 
—at least on paper. Herrera later asserted that his fighting 
strength at no time exceeded seven hundred men; but, even so, 
the situation had greatly improved over that of the preceding 
summer. By this time, however, the Spaniards were beginning 
to hear of a new peril. A large force of Kentuckians, some ten 
thousand in number, was being prepared for invasion of Mex- 
ico. The leader, it was mysteriously hinted, was no other than 

14 Walter F. McCaleb, The Aaron Burr conspiracy (New York, 1903), 35; ‘* Bu 
Blennerkassett documents: Testimony of James Wilkinson,’’ edited by Lesk 
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Burr.’ The exaggerated rumor and the method by which it was 
made known point to Wilkinson as the author, but, taken in eo) 
nection with some minor clashes on the threatened frontier, jt 
acquired alarming verisimilitude. In view of Miranda’s acti, 
ties in the United States it justified the utmost efforts of th 
Spaniard. 

One of the minor clashes noted above had occurred in Fe} 
ruary, 1806. Some months before, when agreeing to a paciti 
attitude in Europe, the president and his advisers had deter 
mined to adopt a more decided policy on the border. Cons: 
quently some Spanish officials who had overstayed their we! 
come in New Orleans were politely but firmly made to leave’ and 
the commander of the garrison at Natchitoches was ordered to 
patrol the intervening territory to the Sabine. In carrying out 
the latter instructions, Major Porter, who now commanded t! 
garrison, had found it necessary to expel a small detachment 
of Spaniards that had for some months been stationed at La 
Nana, a ranch belonging to the trader, William Barr.’® Another 
small detachment stationed at Bayou Pierre, likewise east of tli 
Sabine, had deemed it advisable to retreat west of that river. 
In this wise the American government made good the claim that 
the jurisdiction of Orleans territory extended at least to the 
Sabine. 

This trivial incident proved sufficiently insulting to arouse the 
ire of the Spaniards. In fact Rodriguez, the officer in charg: 
at Nacogdoches, was suspended from command because he fa 
vored immediate retaliation.** Evidently those ultimately re- 
sponsible were determined to avoid an immediate outbreak, 
come what might. The existence of an association in New Or 
leans to free Mexico, the tidings of an overwhelming revolution 
ary force in Kentucky and Tennessee, the dissatisfaction that 
was suspected to exist in San Antonio and other interior points” 


17 Cox, The West Florida controversy, 193 ff. 
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these and other dangerous symptoms that the Spaniards 
were now coming to associate with Burr’s mysterious move- 
ments led them to be cautious in provoking a conflict, the out- 
eome of which could only be disastrous. Meanwhile another 
border clash served to salve their wounded pride. An Ameri- 
can exploring expedition under Thomas Freeman was halted on 
its way up the Red river and forced to return. The incident 
was evidently more irritating to the Americans than soothing 
to the Spaniards, but it served to offset the episode of the pre- 
ceding February.” 

Early in June, Lieutenant Colonel Cushing reached Natchi- 
toches with reénforcements and immediately took vigorous 
measures to meet any hostile incursion on the part of the Span- 
iards. In July the Spaniards, under Herrera, recrossed the 
Sabine and took up in force their old position at Bayou Pierre. 
Very likely this movement was only a military reconnaissance 
designed to assert Spanish claims to the controverted territory, 
for almost immediately there arose a complaint about lack of 
provisions and there were other evidences that the force was 
unprepared for a long and arduous campaign.** Cushing im- 
mediately protested against this ‘‘invasion,’’ as he termed it, 
and asked Herrera to withdraw beyond the Sabine while the 
diplomats were settling the dispute in Paris. Herrera replied 
that he was only asserting the right of Spain to the territory he 
occupied and, while his intentions were purely pacific, he could 
not permit any usurpation of the rights of the king, his master.” 
The arrival of Governor Claiborne made the latter for a few 
weeks the principal in this correspondence and added other items 
to the discussion, but did not greatly change its character.” The 
governor of Orleans, however, sought to gain the allegiance of 
Caddo and other Indians and summoned the militia into service 
to assist Cushing in driving the Spaniards beyond the Sabine. 

To Claiborne’s disgust, Cushing refused to take any hostile 
step without further orders from Wilkinson. This led the 
governor to suspect ihat ‘‘all was not right,’’ but he could do 

23 Isaac J. Cox, The early exploration of Louisiana (Cincinnati, 1906), 82-87. 

24 Viana to the commandant at Nacogodoches, August 4, 1806, Bexar archives. 

25 American state papers: foreign relations, 2:801. The same correspondence is 
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nothing more than kindle the ardor of those called into se; 
vice.” These included militia from Mississippi territory as wel] 
as from Orleans, French habitant as well as recent America: 
arrival. By the last of September more than twelve hw 
dred men were congregated about Natchitoches, ready to 
rance into Texas.** They awaited only the arrival of Wilkins 
their commander, to advance upon the campaign they had 
long desired, a campaign that Wilkinson should, it seemed, | 
most eager to direct. 

As we now know, Wilkinson seemed unaccountably slow 
grasp the opportunity. It is true that Herrera had by this ti 
retreated beyond the Sabine and so had lessened the dange1 
chance hostilities; that the replies of Salcedo, to whom the p: 
tests of Cushing and Claiborne had been referred, proved un 
pectedly conciliatory ;” and that belated instructions from Wash 
ington, when once received, likewise urged the utmost eare to 
avoid hostile clash.*° But none of these things, we may well }) 
lieve, moved Wilkinson when he made with Herrera the 
called ‘‘neutral ground agreement.’’** He might have thwarted 
the administration and brought on the war that he and Burr had 
planned for. Instead he signed a pact that postponed for hal! 
a generation the delimitation of the disputed frontier. It let 
Wilkinson free to betray Burr and to fix upon the latter | 
stigma of traitor. It left in the air any plans with regard to 
Pike, who was then, at Wilkinson’s behest, on his way to Santa 
Fé. This and other points affecting the interior provinces, how 
ever, and a more complete discussion of the crisis on the Sabine 
we must postpone for the present. But this brief referenc 
is sufficient, let us hope, to show the importance of the Louisiana 
Texas frontier in our early diplomatic history and of the relatio: 
thereto of Burr’s conspiracy. Isaac Jostin Cox 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Evanston, ILLINors 

27 Charles Gayarré, History of Lowisiana. The American domination, 
Official letter books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-1816, edited by Dunbar Row 
(Jackson, Mississippi, 1917), 3:391. 

28 MeCaleb, The Aaron Burr conspiracy, 129, 130. 

29 American state papers: military affairs, 1:205-206. 

80 Dearborn to Wilkinson, November 8, 1806, Wilkinson papers, in the posses 
of the Chicago historical society, and in Letters received, war department, W 
ington. 

81 McCaleb, The Aaron Burr conspiracy, 149, 150. 
































THE PROSLAVERY BACKGROUND OF THE KANSAS 
STRUGGLE 


In approaching the Kansas struggle from any viewpoint, it is 
quite necessary to bear in mind the controversial nature of 
practically every phase of the period. Probably no one has put 
the matter more bluntly than Theodore Parker when he said: 
‘‘T know of no transaction in human history which has been cov- 
ered up with such abundant lying.’’ With few exceptions the 
materials which have been published on the subject are propa- 
ganda, pure and simple, even when disguised under the designa- 
tion of true and impartial history. Of course the fundamental 
question at issue was that of slavery. The free state support- 
ers, being the victors, have been most zealous in the production 
of propaganda. The animus of their attack and the logic of 
their argument, conscious or unconscious, is something as fol- 
lows: The antislavery party won; slavery was abolished as an 
immoral institution; therefore all who were associated with the 
interests of the peculiar institution partake of the stigma at- 
tached to the institution. In case of doubt the presumption is 
always against them. 

There is also a very important secondary element of con- 
troversy which helps to becloud the issue, not so much because 
it is particularly essential to the issue itself, as because nearly 
all the free state literature is at least tinted if not highly col- 
ored with it. This unseemly controversy pivots chiefly about 
the question, who should receive credit for saving Kansas from 
slavery: the Emigrant aid company, Charles Robinson, John 
Brown, Jim Lane, or perchance the initiative, perseverance, and 
good common sense of the average pioneer of the American fron- 
tier. In faet the Kansas struggle is still in progress. 

The historian is under special obligations to test every piece 
of evidence by the most severe criticism; particularly as respects 
its origin, the relation of the author to the struggle itself or its 
participants and his purpose in writing the account. An un- 
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usual amount of the literature is written by the actors then 
selves or by friendly admirers. Too often it consists of briets 
written not only in defense of a cause, but in defense of an 
individual, or what is even worse, to discredit another. 

The average historian has incorporated the free state trad 
tions, usually with the New England bias, into the standard hi 
tories of the United States. But so long as the historian writ, 
from this viewpoint that men from the north possessed some }) 
culiar moral superiority just because they were northern, a: 
men from the south a corresponding moral inferiority, just s: 
long will history remain propaganda. 

A great deal of interest has been taken in recent years in d 
veloping the background of the Kansas-Nebraska act. The r 
sulting reinterpretation of that phase of American history is a 
distinct achievement. Great possibilities are to be found also 
in a reinterpretation of the Kansas struggle which followed that 
act. Before this can be done effectively a great amount of re 
search is necessary. A few notable contributions have bec: 
made, but studies of the proslavery side of the controversy ar 
conspicuously lacking, and are essential to a balanced treatment 
of the subject. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion among contemporaries 
on both sides that the central figure of the radical proslaver) 
party in Missouri was Senator David R. Atchison. For this 
reason a critical examination of his plans, purpose, and activi 
ties is essential before it is possible to make an estimate of th: 
plans of that party. To what extent he represented the people 
of Missouri or of the south as a whole must be settled later. It 
is not probable, however, that Atchison was a determining influ- 
ence in the movement. His importance lies rather in the fact 
that he typifies the spirit of the western Missouri border, and 
as its principal leader helped to make that frontier proslaver) 
spirit articulate. Materials for such an examination of Atchi 
son are so few as to make the problem difficult, and the prob 
ability of error correspondingly great. What opponents have 
said and written is of little or no value for this purpose and is 
often a source of misconception unless corroborated from Atchi 
son sources. Few proslavery leaders have been so persistently 
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maligned and misrepresented. The present interpretation is 
based chiefly on Atchison’s letters and speeches. Some of these 
letters exist in manuscript form. Some letters and all speeches 
are secured from the contemporary press or from reporters’ 
notes. The newspaper reports of speeches are open to criticism 
as they were published for a purpose and there is reason to be 
lieve garbled in some cases to suit that purpose. There is no 

ttempt here to justify or defend Atchison’s course, but to un- 
derstand it. For this purpose certain facts must be recognized. 
He was openly and avowedly a proslavery states-rights demo- 
erat of the radical group. Furthermore he was distinctly a 
western man, a product of the frontier; rough and crude, to be 
sure, as have been most of the pioneers since the beginning of 
the American frontier. They have been a type prone to resort 
to direct action where the enforcement of law was weak or the 
letter of the law seemed to fail to give them full protection. But 
with all his faults Atchison was a man of real ability and influ- 
ence. 

The relation of Missouri to the question of a free Kansas is a 
consideration which was a determining element in fixing the at- 
titude of the proslavery party there. It has been charged that 
the interest of Atchison and Stringfellow was merely political. 
They were making a place for themselves as senators from the 
new state. The charge was made by their political opponents 
in Missouri, but the evidence in favor of the contention is very 
inadequate indeed. The facts which can be brought to bear in 
determining this point all indicate another motive. Of course 
it is not to be denied that when Atchison lost his seat as senator 
from Missouri he might have moved over into a new slave state 
in hopes of benefiting his political fortunes, but that has no bear- 
ing on the real question of why Missouri was interested in mak- 
ing Kansas a slave state. 

Missouri was a border state and more exposed to the attack 
of free state influence than any other slave state. Slavery 
in Missouri itself was being undermined. If Kansas should 
become free the slavery issue in Missouri would soon come to a 
crisis. Atchison pointed out this fact before the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, and that is why he used all his influence 
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to bring about the repeal of the Missouri compromise. The new 
state to be organized west of Missouri must be slave. He ; 
peated the same idea throughout the struggle for Kansas. Ip 4 
letter to R. M. T. Hunter, April 4, 1855, he wrote: ‘‘We a, 
playing for a mighty stake, if we win we carry slavery to { 
Pacifie Ocean if we fail we lose Missouri Arkansas and Tex 
and all the territories, the game must be played boldly.’’ * 

This letter puts the issue on a broader basis than just savi 
slavery in Missouri. The whole south should be interested jy 
this aspect of the question. Again in a speech in Platte City, 
Missouri, February 4, 1856, when referring to the rumor that 
the Topeka state government was going to be set in operation : 
March 4 by force of arms if necessary he warned his hearers: 
‘*Get ready arm yourselves for if they abolitionize Kansas \i; 
souri is no longer a slave state, and you lose 100,000,000 dollar. 
of your property.’’ * 

General B. F. Stringfellow in a speech on March 4, 1856, said: 
‘*You would all laugh at me if I were to make a speech on t! 
tariff or any other of the subjects that have divided the peop! 

1 Atchison’s speech at Parkville, Missouri, August 6, 1853. He said: ‘*‘' 
State of Missouri is now bounded on two sides by free States; organize this Te: 
tory as free territory, then we are bounded on three sides by free States and 1 
ritories. What would be the effect upon slave property in Missouri and in 
neighborhood it requires no prophet to tell.’’ Quoted in Perley Orman Ray, 7 
repeal of the Missouri compromise (Cleveland, 1909), 136. 

Again at another time in a speech at Weston, Missouri, November 6, 1854, report 
in the Platte City Argus, he said: 

‘*Tf Kansas is abolitionized, all men who love peace and quiet will leave us, 
all emigration to Missouri from slave States will cease. We will either go to 
North or to the South. . . . Ina hybrid State we cannot live; we cannot be in a 
constant quarrel — in a constant state of suspicion of our neighbors. This fe 
is entertained by a large portion of mankind everywhere.’’ History of the stat 
Kansas, published by Alfred T. Andreas (Chicago, 1883), 93. 

2Charles H. Ambler, ‘‘Correspondence of Robert M. T. Hunter, 1826-1876,’’ 
American historical association, Annual report, 1916 (Washington, 1918), 2:1! 
The letter is there dated March 4, 1855, but that is an error. The internal evide 
shows that it could not have been March. It opens ‘‘The Elections in Kansas « 
off on the 30th ult.’’ That was March 30, 1855, and could refer to no other e\ 
The letter was written soon after this election as the returns were not all in 
April 4, 1855. 

8 Manuscript report of speech in William Hutchinson papers, in the possessio: 


the Kansas state historical society. Another interesting reference to the same 
is to be found in a letter written by Atchison to Amos Lawrence, April 15, 185° 
and printed in Living age, 50:254-256, and other places. 
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to parties. You have but one interest at stake [slavery], and 
iwain I say the Democrats are the only party who will stand by 
ies 

There is a secondary consideration which must not be forgot- 
ten. Atchison was interested in extending slavery into other 
territories. The above quotation from the Hunter letter indi- 
cates that, although he confesses: ‘‘I know that the Union as 
it Exists is in the other seale, but I am willing to take the holy 
land.’’ Aeeording to his conception Kansas occupied such a 
strategic position in relation to the southwest that if it could 

: saved to slavery it would serve as a barrier against the ex 
nsion of free soil propaganda into that region. Kansas was 
the key to the southwest. 

The spirit of organized contest was injected into the Kansas 
struggle almost from the beginning. The most important factor 
n erystallizing this spirit was the organization of emigrant aid 
companies in the north; particularly the Massachusetts Emi- 
vrant aid company, the organization of which was projected by 
li Thayer before the final passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
and which was later converted into the New England Emigrant 
aid company. Whatever may be the conclusions as regards the 
relative importance of the part played by that organization in 
imaking Kansas a free state, the conclusions which must be drawn 
by the student of the proslavery movement are definite. So far 
as capital and settlers are concerned it is now known that the 
contributions of the Emigrant aid company have been exagger- 
ated. Its promotion, literature, and press notices were designed 
incidentally to throw fear and despair into the southern camp, 
but primarily to attract investors by the lure of financial gain. 
The enterprise was without doubt a business corporation inter- 
ested in attracting capital and making dividends; in other words 
it was a scheme for capitalizing the antislavery proclivities of 
the northern people at $5,000,000. The program is best stated 
in a promoter’s prospectus issued in the summer of 1854. Agents 
were to be sent to a territory with instructions to take up claims 
‘or the benefit of the company and build boarding houses and 
mills on them. Then the company by its campaign in the north 
would assist and direct emigrants to these settlements. ‘‘In 


‘Manuscript report of speech in Hutchinson papers. 
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other words, these points will then be the large commercial posi- 
tions of the new State.’’ The profits of these enterprises and 
the increase in value of the property held by the company wou\\ 
accrue to the company. ‘‘And further, that whenever the tey- 
ritory shall be organized as a free State, the Trustees shall dis. 
pose of all of its interests there, replace by sales the money 
laid out, declare a dividend to the stockholders; and then select 
a new field and make similar arrangements for the settlement 
and organization of another free State of this Union.’’° 

An organized campaign of this character against the sla 
interests threw them into a fury. It was unexpected and wa 
considered a violation of the spirit of squatter sovereignty. The 
statements of the Emigrant aid company and the northern pres 
appear to have been taken at their face value, instead of being 
recognized as exaggerations of a radical minority centerin: 
chiefly in New England. The financial phase of the company’s 
operations failed to appeal to the south, but its secondary pur- 
pose, that of making an organized campaign against slavery, 
did find response in the conciousness of all the slaveholders in 
western Missouri particularly, because to them a radical aboli 
tion state on their western border meant the overthrow of slave 
institutions and an economic revolution in Missouri. But the 
campaign did not propose to stop with Kansas. According to 
the company’s plans, it was to be extended to the other terri 
tories of the United States as they were ripe for settlement: ter 
ritories in which the south claimed an equal interest with the 
north. 


In a speech to the people of western Missouri Atchison 
stressed these features: 


* 


IQ 


Upon this subject it would be unnecessary for me to say a 
word, if things had been left to their ordinary and natural 
course. Men heretofore migrated and settled new Territories 
upon this continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacifie ocean, fo! 
lowing the parallels of latitude, and carrying with them their 
habits, customs and institutions. But now new laws are to 
govern ; new lines, new habits, customs and institutions are to be 
substituted, and that, too, by force of money and organization. 


5 Extracts from prospectus quoted by William E. Connelley, An appeal to | 
record (Topeka, Kansas, 1903), 116. Also see the testimony of Eli Thayer bef 
the Howard committee, in House reports, 34 congress, 1 session, vol. 2, no. 200, p. 55 
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The North is to be turned to the South and all the Territories 
of the United States to be abolitionized; colonies are to be plant- 
ed in all places where slavery and slave institutions can be as- 
sailed; and Kansas is now a favorite position, from whence they 
ean now assail Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas.° 

One and only one conclusion was possible. In order to save 
slavery in Missouri and the southwest, Kansas must be a slave 
state. ‘*The abolitionists will have nothing to gain or lose. It 
s an abstraction with them. We have much to gain and much 
olose. . . . We must meet organization with organization. 
\Ve must meet those philanthropic knaves peaceably at the bal- 
lot-box and outvote them.’’’ 

A similar statement comes from the lower south. The editor 
of the Mobile Tribune wrote: 


4 


In the meantime, if the South desires to preserve the terri- 
tory, it should stimulate organization without delay. We should 
hardly approve of such action, if there were not powerfully 
organized associations at the North to preoccupy the soil for 
ulterior purposes, — namely, not to save it from slavery — as 
an abstract question — but to prepare it for future operations 
against the South. Beyond all question, these plans, if success- 
ful, will be the initiatory process for driving slavery far into 
Missouri, beyond its borders, if not to so change the character 
of the institution within it as to leave it a prey to the antagonis- 
tic interests which already have great weight. Thus to allow 
Kansas to be filled with fanatics is to remove the old barrier of 
the South farther in this direction; and enlarge and strengthen 
the base of the enemy’s operations.* 


The Kansas Free State summarized the situation pointedly in 
its issue of March 3, 1855: ‘‘The Pro-Slavery party wish to beat 
the aid societies at their own game of settling Kansas.’’ 

From the beginning of the struggle therefore the hostility of 
the proslavery element was directed chiefly at the Emigrant aid 
company and the emigrants sent out under its direction, and at 
other organized bands sent out under somewhat similar leader- 
ship. This fact has not been sufficiently appreciated. Atchison 
always made a clear distinction between the northern emigrant 


® Andreas, Kansas, 93. 

7 Ibid. 

® Mobile Tribune, December 22, 1855, clipping in Thomas H. Webb’s Kansas 
scrapbook, 7:204, in the possession of the Kansas state historical society. 
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who came to Kansas on his own initiative for the purpose 
making a home for himself and the emigrants who came out un- 
der the direction of the organized agencies for the purpose o} 
abolitionizing Kansas, armed with Sharp’s rifles furnished | 
the company officers and friends. The specious argument ad- 
vanced by the Emigrant aid company that these rifles were | 
furnished by the company but by the individuals, that is officers 
of the company in their individual as distinguished from their 
official capacity, could no more be accepted by the south than 
it can be now by the historian. It is a distinetion without 
difference and a contemptible pretense.® 

There was also a radical minority in the south which cor 
sponds rather closely to that of the north. It was chiefly under 
the direction of this group that the proslavery forces of the Mis- 
souri border were organized and continually reinforced by addi 
tions from other parts of the south. Such men as Atchison and 
General B. F. Stringfellow went up and down the country arous- 
ing the counties of western Missouri. Plans were made later for 
speakers to tour the south making the appeal for the defense 
of slavery, to collect money and to organize emigration.’® Atcehi- 
son’s advice to his own people was: ‘‘To succeed in making 
Kansas a slave Territory, it is not sufficient for the South to 
talk, but to act; to go peacefully and inhabit the Territory, and 
peacefully vote and settle the question according to the princi 
ples of the Douglas bill.’’ ™ 

Under these conditions the doctrine of squatter sovereignty 
must be considered seriously in its practical application to the 
Kansas problem. The theory assumes that the slaveholder and 
the non-slaveholder were on a basis of equality of opportunity 
in peopling Kansas. When the application of the theory came 
it was found to be radically different. First, the slave system 


9 For the distinction between the different types of settlers see Atchison’s spe 
at Atchison, Kansas territory, September 20, 1854, reported in the New York 7 
bune, clipping from Webb Scrapbook, 1:169. See also the letter written by Atcliso: 
to Amos Lawrence, April 15, 1855, printed in Living age, 50:254-256, and other 
places. 

10 Elmer L. Craik, ‘‘Southern influence on Kansas.’’ This is a study, in n 
uscript, of southern attempts to induce emigration to Kansas, which is to be publis! 
soon by the Kansas state historical society. 


11 Atchison’s speech, quoted in Andreas, Kansas, 93. 
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presupposed large plantations cultivated by negroes, which 
meant a smaller voting population per square mile of settled 
country than where the unit was the small free farm. Second, 
although it was originally assumed that slaves would be protect- 
ed in the territory until the settlement of the question was made, 
it became apparent almost immediately that this was not a cer- 
tainty. Could slavery be maintained without a slave code pro- 
tecting it, especially among a mixed slavery and antislavery 
population during a period of contest? Third, the staple crops 
of the old south must be abandoned for western crops and agri 
cultural methods. Would the slave system be profitable under 
these new conditions? Fourth, it took more time for the south 
ern planter to prepare for a removal to Kansas than for the 
northern farmer. Fifth, could the southern planter assume the 
risk of sacrificing his plantation and coming to Kansas, where 
he stood a great chance of losing his slave property or being 
required to make a hasty second removal at great sacrifice to 
save it in ease Kansas became a free territory? Under the con- 
ditions could it be expected that immigration into Kansas from 
the south would be great? The trans-Mississippi slave states 
offered far greater advantages and opportunities without the 
risks of property loss and fighting to be met with in Kansas. 
For the success of the proslavery party there was no alterna- 
tive; there must be a guarantee of protection of slave property 
brought into Kansas. With such a guarantee the planters of 
the south might respond, but without it they could not. 

The problem then which presented itself to the proslavery 
leaders in Missouri was to give the south such a guarantee. 
This could be done by only one method. At the outset a suffi- 
cient effort must be made to seize the strategic positions in the 
territory, so as to insure economic control. Then devise a 
method of securing political control by capturing the territorial 
government and having secured the government pass a strin- 
gent slave code. After such economic and political control was 
assured the organized campaign in the south could be carried 
out to attract and direct emigrants to Kansas, and thus per- 
petuate proslavery domination. It might be necessary to take 
energetic measures to control the situation effectively in the 
interim; but violence, destruction of property, and civil war 
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were not included in the plans. Atchison particularly insisted 
that all acts must be kept ‘‘within bounds.’’ ” 

Having outlined the situation and stated the plan of the pro 
slavery party under Atchison’s leadership, the next step is to 
test the theory in practice, during the first two years of the 
Kansas struggle. As has been indicated the first necessity was 
for the proslavery forces to assure economic control of the terri 
tory, and the primary element in this control was to rush enough 
settlers into the territory to hold it. At this point the topogra- 
phy of Kansas plays a large part. Kansas is essentially prairi: 
There were, however, limited amounts of wooded lands along 
the streams. It was also known that there was a quantity of 
coal near the surface which could be easily mined. As trans 
portation facilities were undeveloped it seemed sound theory 
that building materials and fuel would be at a premium, and 
whoever controlled the wooded regions should be able to contro! 
the territory. This idea was set forth from the beginning and 
urged throughout the early stages of the contest.** It was for 
this reason that many Missourians came over into Kansas dur 
ing the summer of 1854 and staked their claims in the most 
strategic positions in order to hold them against all comers 
until they themselves or southern friends came to settle per 
manently.’* This also explains to a great extent the bitter quar 
rels over claims which gave rise to many of the early collisions 
between free state and proslavery men. -The effectiveness of 
this plan is witnessed by Colonel Eldridge, who came to the ter 
ritory in January, 1855. He says in digeussing the need 0! 
lumber for building purposes: ‘‘This want bore more severel) 
on northern immigrants, who found on their arrival all the de 
sirable timber lands occupied, or claimed, by settlers from the 

12 Atchison to Hunter, April 4, 1855, in Ambler,-‘‘Correspondence of R. M. T. 
Hunter,’’? in American historical association, Annual report, 1916, vol. 2, p. 161 
Atchison’s speech at Platte City, Missouri, February 4, 1856, Hutchinson papers. 

13 See letter from Ed. M. Dobson of Platte City to his brother, September 9, 
1854, published in the Examiner (Georgia), clipping in Webb, scrapbook, 1:168; 
also, particularly, Atchison to Hunter, April 4, 1855, in Ambler, ‘‘ Correspondence 
of R. M. T. Hunter,’’ in American historical association, Annual report, 1916, vol. 
2, p. 161. 

14 Testimony of R. G. Elliott before the Howard committee, in House reports, 34 


congress, 1 session, vol. 2, no. 200, p. 148. One man referred to is said to have he 
seven claims. 
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adjoining state of Missouri, who had the advantage both of 
nearness and knowledge of the best locations.’’ * 

A correspondent of the New York Times wrote in December, 
1854: ‘*Speak the truth; tell a man that he must have money to 
buy logs, or boards if he can buy them at all; . . . that the 
territory is sadly deficient in timber, and that all the wood 
claims are taken up.’’*® 

On account of the lack of timber in the country back from the 
wooded streams, it was argued that no one could settle there 
successfully. The man who held the timbered claim could easily 
secure the adjoining upland claims and thus build up a planta- 
tion. Large seale farming was the only method considered 
feasible to make agriculture profitable." 

The execution of the plan of operations outlined above re- 
quired concerted action. The arousing of the border and de- 
velopment of enthusiasm were strenuously earried out. The ac- 
tions of the leaders were not nearly so radical as their talk. 
General B. F. Stringfellow said of Atchison: ‘‘ whatever severity 
there may have been in Atchison’s plans, he always relented 
when the time came to put them in execution.’’ * 

The opening event in the struggle for the political control of 
the Kansas territory was the election of a delegate to congress, 
which took place on November 29, 1854. At that time only a 
few people of either party had made actual settlements. The 
law did not make adequate definition of the qualifications for 
voting. Both sides took advantage of the situation and east 
illegal votes. Atchison charged that Flenniken, the free state 
candidate, left the territory the next day with 150 of his fol 
lowers and never returned.’® This statement is given also in 
the minority report of the Howard committee, and by several 
witnesses before the committee, and was not disproved. The 

‘> Shalor W. Eldridge, Recollections of early days in Kansas (Publications of the 


Kansas state historical society, vol. 2— Topeka, 1920), 14. 


16 New York Daily Times, January 18, 1855, quoted in William O. Lynch, ‘‘ Pop 


r sovereignty and Kansas,’’ in Mississippi valley historical association, Proceed 
18, 1917-1918, pp. 388-389, note. 
17 See letter from Ed. M. Dobson of Platte City to his brother, September 9, 1854, 
published in the Examiner (Georgia), clipping in Webb, scrapbook, 168. 

18 Leverett W. Spring, ‘‘ Kansas and the abolition of slavery,’’ in Magazine of 


western h story, 9:80, 


18 Atchison to Amos Lawrence, April 15, 1855, in Living age, 50:254-256. 
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proslavery men from Missouri also went over and return 
after voting. The extent of illegal voting on either side is in 
possible to determine. Writers have depended too much upo. 
the figures given in the Howard committee report, but certain! 
no candid historian can accept them. There was no census nm 
registration on which to base conclusions. The only evidence 
upon which the committee could base its figures was the test! 
mony of witnesses examined a year and a half later. The wit 
nesses were themselves newly arrived settlers who could no! 
possibly have determined from memory, granting that they ever 
knew, who were the legal residents of their precincts on a: 
particular date. Even the partisan majority report of th: 
Howard committee admitted that the illegal votes from Missouri 
did not change the result of the election, and the proslavery de! 
egate was elected. This was the first victory. Kansas was | 
be represented in congress by a proslavery man. 

During the winter of 1854-1855 preparations were made for 
the election of the first territorial legislature. The center of 
the radical free state agitation in Kansas was the town of Lay 
rence, which was the headquarters of the Emigrant aid compan) 
in the territory. Reports were circulated of an enormous nun 
ber of northern immigrants on the way, about a thousand o! 
whom would arrive in time for the election. Rifts appeared in 
the free state party on two points; candidates and illegal voting 
of newly arrived immigrants from the north. The Kansas Fr 
State voiced the moderate views in attacking the policy of the 
Herald of Freedom, the Emigrant aid company’s organ, 01 
these points. It contended afterward that many free state peo 
ple did not vote because they disapproved of the ticket, and that 
the Missouri invasion was caused largely by the false accounts 
of northern immigration spread by that paper, and by its urging 
newly arrived immigrants to vote. It cites the fact that a pro 
slavery man who attended the preélection meeting carried thie 
news back to Missouri that night and thereby caused the over 
whelming invasion of Missourians on election day.” 

Meanwhile the proslavery forces in Missouri were organized to 
insure a victory in the election, as the program required that the 
legislature must have a majority in favor of slavery. While 


20 Kansas Free State (Lawrence, Kansas territory), April 7, 1855. 
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the eensus shows that the slave states had a large majority in 

e territory and the proslavery party felt convinced that in a 
fair election they could win, they did not dare to take chances. 
(herefore they were going to be on hand in Kansas on election 
day. The exaggerated stories of the free state party as to the 
numbers of immigrants coming and the policy advocated by 
some that they should vote the free state ticket aroused the pro- 
slavery men to make the issue doubly safe by taking as many 
men as possible to Kansas to vote for their institutions, and thus 
as Atchison said, ‘‘beat them at their own game again.’’™ 

The returns showed that the proslavery party won the elee 
tion. In certain districts the elections were protested and set 
aside, but the proslavery party still had the majority in the 
legislature and refused to recognize the members elected at the 
supplementary elections. 

The accounts of what happened in the Lawrence precinct es- 
pecially show the greatest contradiction. The testimony given 
before the Howard committee by free state men claims violence 
and intimidation. The testimony of proslavery men claims 
there was neither. And strange to say the Kansas Free State 
in the issue of April 7, 1855, denies that there was intimidation. 
‘“‘There was no danger. Those leaders of the Missourians would 
not have had a dollar’s worth of property destroyed, or any 
persons injured in Kansas.’’ 

The above statement brings up a matter which should be em- 
phasized. The Missouri forces appear to have been under the 
control of responsible leaders who took precautions to see as 
far as was possible that violence did not occur. The Atchison 
correspondent indicates as much and Charles Robinson confirms 
the point in a letter to Eli Thayer, April 2, 1855.” 

21 Atchison’s speech at Platte City, Missouri, April 4, 1856, manuscript report 
n Hutehinsun papers. 

22 Frank W. Blackmar, The life of Charles Robinson (Topeka, 1901), 132. 
‘‘Some of their leaders told him [Pomeroy] confidentially that he was in danger; 
that the people were infuriated, and they could not control them or keep them off 


m.’’? Amos Lawrence wrote Atchison, March 31, 1855, begging him to restrain 


his friends from violence. He answered, April 15: ‘‘My influence shall be used 


to prevent injustice to all actual settlers who come to Missouri or Kansas to improve 
their condition, whether they be from the North or from the South. 


sett] 


Sut let the 
ers be sure not to come with the express purpose of doing great injustice to us.’’ 
Both letters are printed in full in Living age, 50:254-256. Writing 


to Hunter, 
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When the reports of the victory reached Missouri a wave « 
exultation swept over the proslavery forces. Missouri could 
now face the south with an accomplished fact. The territorial! 
government was in the hands of the south. The second step in 
the game was won. Would the south help to maintain the vic 
tory? The Leavenworth Herald in its issue of April 6, 1855, 
announced: ‘‘The triumph of the Proslavery party is complete 
and overwhelming. Come on, Southern men! Bring your 
slaves and fill up the Territory. Kansas is saved!’’* 

Atchison, on April 4, wrote to his old friend R. M. T. Hunter: 


The abolitionists ‘did hang their guilty heads,’ now let th 
Southern men come with their slaves. 10,000 families can tak 
possession of, and hold every acre of timber in the territory o| 
Kansas, and this secures the prairie. Missouri will furnish 
0,000 of the 10,000; and the whole state will guarantee prot: 
UM. « « 

You never saw a people better up to the mark than ours. |! 
was hard to get up but now the only difficulty is to keep within 
bounds.** 


The territorial legislature met during July and August and 
passed a stringent slave code. This was assurance that so long 
as they could keep control slavery would be protected.” 

Both in the north and in the south the Kansas radicals r 
doubled their energies during 1855 to secure immigrants for 
April 4, 1855, he said: ‘‘You never saw a people better up to the mark than « 

It was hard to get up but now the only difficulty is to keep within bounds.’’ A 
bler, ‘‘Correspondence of R. M. T. Hunter,’’ 
nual report, 1916, vol. 2, p. 161. 

23 Blackmar, Life of Robinson, 128. 

24 Ambler ‘‘Correspondence of R. M. T. Hunter,’’ in American historical asso 
tion, Annual report, 1916, vol. 2, p. 161. 

25 The Kansas correspondent of the New York Tribune, wrote on December | 


in American historical association, A 


1855: ‘*The Pro-Slavery men have got the lead here, and intend to keep 
New York Tribune, December 29, 1855. The editor of the Kansas Free Stat¢ 
conversation with a proslavery man, reported in the issue of August 13, 1855, 
cussed the organization and preparations made by proslavery forces for the elect 
for delegate to congress in October. ‘‘We inquired why they assumed the defensiy 
to an extent. He replied that so long as the Emigrant Aid Company had $5,000, 
of money at work in the Territory for the purpose of preventing the introduction of 
slavery, that it was necessary for them to strain every nerve when they had the upper 
hand, hence they were thoroughly organized, and they had taxed every Pro-Slav 


man from $10 to $50, according to their means, in order to promote the interests 
their cause.’’ 
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their respective sides of the contest, the south to maintain its 
advantage gained in capturing the government, and the north 
to overthrow the hated and ‘‘bogus’’ proslavery domination. 
Then unexpectedly something happened which upset all caleu- 
lations. There was one contingency which the proslavery party 
had not anticipated, and for which its program did not provide. 
At a convention held at Big Springs on September 5-6, 1855, the 
free state forces created a strong party organization, repudiated 
the whole territorial government, refrained from taking part in 
the election for delegate to congress on October 1, and on Octo- 
ber 9 held their own elections for delegate to congress and dele- 
vates to a convention called to meet on October 23 at Topeka. 
The Topeka constitution resulted. Elections for ratification 
of the constitution were to be held on December 15 and those 
for state officers later. Application was then to be made to 
congress for immediate admission as a free state into the union. 
\t the election Charles Robinson, agent of the Emigrant aid 
company, was elected governor. 

The Topeka movement was a direct challenge to the proslav 
ery party. Should it succeed the proslavery territorial gov- 
ernment and the slave code would be worse than useless and the 
contest for Kansas lost almost before it was begun. The To- 
peka movement and repudiation of the territorial government 
was illegal and that gave suggestion for the new role which must 
be played to defeat it and maintain control. Accordingly a 
party convention was called at Leavenworth and the ‘‘law and 
order party’’ was organized. 

Party spirit was running higher than ever before when an- 
other complication occurred. In a quarrel over claims on No- 
vember 21, afree state man, Dow, was killed by a proslavery man, 
Coleman, just south of Lawrence. Branson, a friend of Dow, 
laving made threats in connection with the killing, was arrested 
on a peace warrant, and immediately rescued by free state men. 
The proslavery settlers were driven out of that district and some 
of their homes burned. Sheriff Jones called on the governor 
for militia. Some Kansas men and more Missouri friends as- 
sembled near Lawrence. Hostilities were narrowly averted by 


} 
T} 


the leaders’ counsel with Governor Shannon. Atchison had 
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come over as counsel * to the Missouri forees and was particu 
larly active in coéperation with Colonel Boone of Westport 
keeping the proslavery men under control and finally in arra: 
ing the treaty of Lawrence on December 9. He wrote to A. 
Corbin on the fourteenth: ‘‘My efforts in the late matter hay 
not been to excite but to control and keep within proper bounds 
the overexcited. . . . Give my respects to Phelps and te! 
him that the border Ruffians will do nothing but what he can 
easily vindicate.’’ *7 

An Atchison letter to a Georgia friend, printed in southern 
newspapers in January, 1856, throws additional light on 1 
Missouri situation and psychology: 


We are in a constant state of excitement here [Platte City | 
The ‘Border Ruffians’ have access to my rooms day and night 
The very air is full of rumors. We wish to keep right befor 
the world, and we are provoked and aggravated beyond sui 
france. Our persons and property are not for a moment safe, 
and yet we are forced by the respect we owe our friends els 
where, to forbear. This state of things cannot last. . . . | 
do not see how we are to avoid civil war: come it will. Twelve 
months will not elapse before war — civil war of the fiercest kind 
willbe uponus. . . . Iwasa peace maker in the difficulty late- 
ly settled by Governor Shannon. I counseled the ruffians to fo: 
bearance ; but I will never again counsel peace.” 


He appealed to the people of Georgia if they were going to help 
Kansas, to ‘‘let it be done speedily’’; to send men, money and 
arms, for Missouri was fighting the cause of the whole south. 

A short time afterwards, February 4, 1856, when Atchiso: 

26 W. M. Paxton, Annals of Platte county, Missouri (Kansas City, Missouri, 187 
209. 

27 A copy of this letter is in the Rutgers college collection, in the possessior 
the Missouri historical society. Confirmation from other sources concerning At: 
son’s activity in the Wakarusa war may be found in a letter from Atchison t 
friend in Georgia, printed in John N. Hollaway, History of Kansas territory (Latay 
ette, Indiana, 1868), 281-282. See also Howard committee report, House report 
34 congress, 1 session, vol. 2, no. 200, the testimony of Governor Wilson Shannon, | 
1102-1110, and of Asaph Allen, pp. 1114-1116. Senator Butler of South Caroli 
who was in communication with Atchison during the time, defended Atchison i! 
speech in the senate, March 5, 1856, Congressional globe, 34 congress, 1 session, pr! 
1, pp. 584-587. See also speech of Senator Geyer, Atchison’s colleague in the senat 
following Benton, February 19, 1856, ibid., 34 congress, 1 session, appendix, p. 9°. 

28 Hollaway, Kansas territory, 281-282. 
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announced his withdrawal from the senatorial contest in favor 
of some younger man on whom all Missouri democrats could 
unite, he took oceasion to discuss briefly the trend of affairs in 
Kansas. After tracing the elections and the slave code he said: 


Well the code of laws were enacted similar to those of Mis- 
souri and other states after which the Abolitionists failing in 
everything turned round and repudiated those laws. Though 
in that bogus, spurious treaty which they published they agreed 
to submit to them. They called a convention — appointed dele 
vates which delegates were appointed without the knowledge 
of a very large majority of the people or if they had the know- 
ledge of it they treated it with scorn and contempt. This con- 
vention met at Topeka and framed what they called a constitu- 
tion and say they intend to apply for admission into the Union 
though there is not more than 5000 voters in the Territory, and 
not more than 25 or 30,000 inhabitants, men, women and children. 
Now should Congress admit them what will you do? I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do if Congress admits them into this Union without 
law or precedent, (nodding his head and holding up his hand sig- 
nificantly said) J’ll resist it: but Congress will do no such thing. 
They have held an election and have elected officers on the 15th 
of last month and say they intend to put their machinery into 
operation on the 4th of March. Remember that the 4th of March. 
If they cannot do it legally they say they will do it by force of 
arms. They have sent their messengers to the North and East 
who are raising money, men, arms, ete. for that purpose. Now 
what will I advise you to do. I am an old man — not an office 
seeker — you are entitled to my advice, and you shall have it and 
not only that but my arm (holding it up high) for I value your in- 
terest and good feeling, next to my hope of Heaven. I say pre- 
pare yourselves — get ready. Go over there, send your young 
men. If they attempt to drive you out then, damn them, drive 
them out. Fifty of you, with shot guns, are equal to 250 of them 
with Sharp’s rifles. Get ready, arm yourselves, for if they aboli- 
tionize Kansas, Missouri is no longer a slave state, and you lose 
100,000,000 dollars of your property. I would not advise you to 
burn houses, I would not advise you to shoot a man—lIf you 
burn a house you turn a family out of doors, if you shoot a man 
you shoot a father, a husband — do nothing dishonorable. No 
man is worthy of a border ruffian who would do a dishonorable 
act. I intend to be a citizen of Kansas and I am satisfied that 
[ can justify every act of yours before God and a jury. * 


29 Speech at Platte City, Missouri, February 4, 1856, from manuscript report by 
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The danger of civil war in Kansas was sensed even in Wash. 
ington, and on February 11, President Pierce issued a procla- 
mation condemning all lawlessness and violence committed } 
either party in Kansas and placed the troops at Leavenworth 
and Riley at the disposal of the governor in emergency. | 
though the Kansas situation was tense the politicians were con 
placently manipulating the Kansas question for purposes of 
political capital. Greeley wrote from Washington to Dana, hi: 
managing editor, on February 16: ‘‘We cannot (I fear) ad- 
mit Reader; we cannot admit Kansas as a State; we ean onl) 
make issues on which to go to the people at the Presidential 
election.”’ 

A little later he wrote again: ‘‘Do not let your folks write 
more savagely on the Kansas question than I do. I am fier) 
enough.’’ 

On March 19, the house adopted a resolution directing t}) 
speaker to appoint a committee to investigate affairs in Kansas. 
The proslavery Squatter Sovereign (Atchison, Kansas territory ) 
at first weleomed the news of the investigation, but the person- 
nel and conduct of the committee soon turned the proslavery 
faction into bitter denunciation,” which appears somewhat 
justified in view of the fact that Howard and Sherman becam: 
the advisers of Charles Robinson and his group of radicals in 
May.” 

Affairs were rapidly approaching a climax. Both parties were 
becoming excited to a point where the leaders were losing con 
trol and caution was being displaced by partisan fury. Sheriff 
Jones was shot and seriously injured on April 23, after making 
arrests in Lawrence. This further inflamed the proslavery 
border. Early in May the Douglas county grand jury indicted 
certain of the leaders of the Topeka state movement and recom- 
William Hutchinson, Hutchinson papers. This speech has often been used in part, 
quoting only the most violent passages, and those without any marks indicating 
omissions. The last clause —‘‘I can justify every act,’’ and so forth — is usually 
quoted as following the sentence, ‘‘Get ready, arm yourselves’? and so forth 
which changes the meaning radically. The speech was correctly printed in the Neu 
York Times, February 25, 1856. 

30 See the files of the Squatter Sovereign for March, April, and May, 1856. 

31 Leverett W. Spring, Kansas. The prelude to the war for the union (American 
commonwealths series — revised edition, Boston and New York, 1907), 114-115. 
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mended the abatement as nuisances of the Free State hotel and 
the two free state newspapers at Lawrence. The Free State 
otel had been built by the Emigrant aid company and leased 
to S. W. Eldridge. The Herald of Freedom of April 12 had 
announced its completion and had given a description. 

It was into this structure that the people intended to retreat, 
f driven from every other position, gather around them their 
household treasures, and make the last desperate effort in the 
defense of their lives and liberties — But fate ordered other 
wise. [It had not been completed at the time of the Wakarusa 
war. | 

There are thirty or forty port-holes in the walls, which rise 
above the roof, plugged up with stones, which can be knocked 
out with the blow of the butt of a Sharp’s rifle.® 

Marshal Donaldson called for a posse to assist in making 
arrests. Proslavery men of Kansas and the Missouri border 
responded, arriving in the vicinity of Lawrence on May 20 and 
“1. The arrests were made peacefully on May 21 and the posse 
disbanded by the marshal. Sheriff Jones then called it to serve 
him to destroy the newspapers and hotel. He was without au- 
thority and was not acting under the orders of any court. Other 
leaders of the proslavery forces counseled moderation, but the 
sheriff and many of the men were beyond control and the so- 
called ‘‘sack of Lawrence’’ followed. The presses were thrown 
into the river and the Free State hotel destroyed, and before the 
last of the forces had left the town Charles Robinson’s house 
was burned. The extent of the destruction has been absurdly 
exaggerated by the free state people, and correspondingly mini- 
mized by the contemporary proslavery press. The Squatter 
Sovereign, May 27, reported that all was done in ‘‘a quiet and 
orderly way.’’ Dr. J. H. Stringfellow, the senior editor, was in 
command of the Atchison county (Kansas) militia. The ac- 
count goes on further to say: 


Attempts were made to pull down some other houses, but 
Sheriff Jones would object, and the men then desisted. Jones’ 
actions reflected great credit to himself, and the quiet and or- 
derly disposition of his men, showed no higher object than fore- 


* Herald of Freedom, April 12, 1856, quoted with comments in the Squatter 
ereign, May 27, 1856. 
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ing obedience to the law. There were no women or children 
insulted or injured in the least. 


Atchison and other proslavery leaders are charged by the fre 
state party with inciting the men to violence. The Squatfe, 
Sovereign, June 24, says, in answer to some of the charges: ‘He 
[Atchison] exorted the men above everything to remember that 
they were marching to enforce, not to violate law; to suppress, 
and not to spread, outrage and violence.’’ 

Atchison’s own account was given in 1884: 

I made several speeches, at least half a dozen, riding hors: 
back, to the different companies. I spoke in the interests oi! 
peace — exerting myself to check, not to excite, outrage. 

yas not my wish that the hotel should be destroyed. I urged 
Jones to spare it. I told him that it would satisfy the ends o! 
justice if he should throw a cannonball through it and there |e! 


the matter rest. But Jones was bent on mischief, and I could 
do nothing with him." 


In the memorial drawn up the next day by nine free state men 
in Lawrence these statements are in a large measure confirmed. 
Many ‘‘captains of the invading companies exerted themselves 
to the utmost for the protection of life and property. Some ot! 
them . . . endeavored to dissuade Samuel J. Jones from 
[his plans].’’ Colonel Jackson and Colonel Buford are espe- 
cially named as opposing excesses and destruction of property. ‘ 

It is worth noting that the property which was the special 
object of attack was owned by the Emigrant aid company or its 
agents. The Kansas Free State press is the only property not 
in this class. 

The original proslavery program of controlled agitation had 
about run its course. The Lawrence affair, stripped of exag 
geration on both sides, shows that the contest was really b 
yond control. It was followed almost immediately by the Jolu 
Brown outrages of robbery and murder. The civil war whic! 
Atchison had predicted in the preceding December was now b 
gun and was destined to last throughout the most of the year. 

Thus the scheme of the proslavery party was in the end a 


33 Spring, Kansas, 124. 
84 Ibid., 124-125. 
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‘failure. Atchison wrote more truly than he realized ‘‘the Union 
is it Exists is in the other seale.’’ The plan of economic domi- 
ation had been successful in a measure, but circumstances sub 
verted it. The seizure of timber lands had not been sufficiently 
complete. While it hindered it did not prevent free settlement 
on the upland prairies. Political control was secured, but at a 
ost which made it a Pyrrhie victory. The political maneuvers 
of the free state party practically nullified the proslavery gains. 
Organized immigration from the south as well as from the north 
was a failure and the proslavery domination could not be main- 
tained. The intense excitement attending those efforts gradu- 
ally grew out of bounds and, in a measure carrying the leaders 
vith it, resulted in the Kansas civil war. Natural forces and 
the weight of numbers balanced the scale in favor of a free 
Kansas. 
James C. Main 
University oF Kansas 
LAWRENCE 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Some CorrESPONDENCE OF Rosert Date Owen 


Many aspects of the versatile and brilliant Robert Dale Owe: 
are revealed in his curiously intimate correspondence with Nic 
olas P. Trist — curiously, one may well say, in view of the years 
of friendship preceding their first meeting. The partner in tli 
founding of New Harmony and the early liberal who blocked the 
plans of Polk and Buchanan in Mexico had more in common than 
a sympathy of political outlook. Each was alert to the seething 
currents of early American socialism and to the awakening ot 
popular interest in education, industrial reform, the care and 
treatment of defectives, improvement in architecture and hous 
ing, and social amelioration of every sort. Nor did either fear t 
question the ultimate foundation of society, even to the advoca 
of trial marriage as a cure for some of its major ills. 

The correspondence opened in the summer of 1829 with a r 
quest from Trist for Owen’s views on the proper way in whic! 
to rear the Trist children, for it seemed to Trist that his childr 
as descendants of Thomas Jefferson, should receive a training 
not only rational but rationalistie as well. Owen, who was stil 
for some years to continue celibate, was far from dismayed | 
the task imposed and in reply set himself to a veritable treatis: 
on education. After disposing in a modest preliminary of his 
inadequacy for the undertaking, he plunged to the heart of t! 
subject. 

I see very great, and, in some respects, insuperable difficulties in br 
ing up children rationally, in a private family. Either they assoc 
with other children who are not brought up as they ought to be & w 


thus teach them bad habits and show them the example of evil passio! 
or they do not associate with those of their own age at all. This latt 
alternative, though in my opinion often the less injurious, is yet unna’ 
ural and prejudicial. Children of both sexes ought, as I think, to 
educated together & in public. If I had a rising family at this moment 
I should be exceedingly sceptical of their being even tolerably well ed 
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cated except in a public school; & yet there is no public school that I 
know of in this country to which I wd send a child of mine, partieu- 
rly a child of tender age. 

The remedy would lie in a system of national education and 

Owen ventured a prediction that within another decade the be- 
vinnings of this would be undertaken in New York or Pennsyl- 
vania. Toward bringing it about Owen would exert his every 
energy and would operate through his New York newspaper 
toward the awakening of public demand for the reform. Mean- 
while parents could not wait, but must do their best under the 
cireumstanees, which, until a public system should be devised, 
would mean, notwithstanding its disadvantage, a private school- 
ing at home. Of such a training Owen could speak from expe- 
rience. 
I was myself educated till the age of sixteen entirely at home, & very 
seldom associated with any children except my own brothers & sisters. 
[ thus acquired timid retired habits; I had neither the ease of manner, 
nor the knowledge of my fellow creatures’ character, nor the facility of 
efending myself against aggresion — in short I had seareely anything 
f that practical experience of society which enables one to make one’s 
way in the world, and which every school boy acquires, to a certain ex 
tent at least. 

Passing to the nature of instruction, Owen finds it most help- 
ful when offered not as an obiter dictum, but in direct response 
to the child’s query and in language the most clear and specific. 
On the disciplinary and moral side of education, all actions of 
the child must be regarded objectively as so many phenomena 
producing their inevitable concomitants; ‘‘and one great part 
of moral education seems to me to be a constant endeavor to 
bring immediately & sensibly home to the child’s mind the 
ictual consequences of his conduct.’’ Here lay the sole justi- 
fication for punishment. Dark rooms and scoldings had no 
place save as results of given lines of conduct clearly demon- 
strated to the offender. 
lf a child had a fit of unreasonable crying, or if it used vulgar language, 
[ should say to it very quietly: ‘‘erying (or such language as the case 


might be) is disagreeable to those who are near; your crying is disagree- 
able to me & to all who hear it. If you still wish to ery, I will put 
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you where you can ery without annoying anybody.’’ Then I would ¢ 
the child to some distant room, leaving it there alone, after saying to it 
perhaps ; ‘‘this room is so far from us, that we shall not hear you; if 
think it well to ery, you may ery here as long as you like ; when I find that 
you have cried as much as you wish, & that you have ceased, I w 
come again & take you.’’ I might probably add: ‘‘I am sorry, mj 
child, that you like to ery, because I like you to be with us, for then ) 
oblige us to bring you here & shut you up.’’ When I went to bring 
him back, I would say, ‘‘I am glad that you ery no longer, for now you 
can stay with us again.’” The very tone in which a dispassionate par 
can say these things calms a child. He begins to regard your condi 
as a simple, natural occurrence produced by himself. I would ever «1 
courage that idea. I would never say, ‘‘I will shut you up.’’ I wo 
say: ‘*Why do you make me shut you up?”’ 

A similar recommendation dealt with disobedience. The child 
must understand that until his own judgment ripened he must 
accept that of his parents. Bad manners at table, for example, 
in disobedience to instructions upon good behavior, should en- 
tail removal from table as an inseparable consequence, not 
as a punishment. The child’s failure to apply himself to study 
should correspondingly entail a refusal to impart the informa- 
tion reserved as most palatable, the good wine at the feast’s end, 
dismissal being accompanied by some such reproof as ‘‘it is un 
pleasant to speak to you when you are inattentive, & it does 
you no good: you may go therefore. It is a pity that you cannot 
stay, for I had some things to shew you that you w* have liked 
to see.’’ The whole emphasis, according to Owen, should be 
upon unpleasant consequences not as a punishment but as the 
unavoidable result of improper conduct and sorrow should al- 
ways be expressed by the adult that the child should have visited 
these misfortunes upon himself. ‘‘Thus you retain the child’s 
affections; and the simple desire not to pain you will soon be 
motive almost sufficient to supersede every other, if the child be 
naturally affectionate. But every punishment risks a diminu- 
tion of affection, which, as you will observe, must serve, in the 
absence of reason to direct children aright, and keep them from 
injurious habits which once acquired it is hard afterwards to 
change.”’ 

On the other hand, the child must not be unnecessarily botli- 
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ered or tempted and trifles, where possible, should be ignored. 
Sorrow, not anger, must be the reaction of adults to a child’s 
misconduct and even sorrow must be in moderation lest the child 
set too high a store on his own importance, a disadvantage in 
herent in any event in a system of private education. But pain 
of some sort the child must feel. ‘‘I disapprove the no-pain 
iving prineiple in itself. The natural consequence of bad con 
duct is to give pain both to oneself and others, and the child 
ought to perceive that it is so. Otherwise how, as you well ob- 
erve, is the child to learn between good and evil? But let the 
pain be as little as possible, so that it effects the object.’’ 

This very elaborate epistle concludes with Owen’s approval 
ff the failure of Trist, who had recently entered the government 
erviece, to declare himself publicly for the radical movement. 
In the words of Owen, ‘‘No situation in which a citizen of this 
country can be placed, could induce me to say what I did not 
think, but many might induce me to be silent; for neither hon 
esty nor prudence, nor even good taste require us at all times 
to say all we think. Those who are so situated that they can 
openly express their conviction on all subjects are fortunately 
situated; but it were most unreasonable in them to expect that 
others differently circumstanced, should do the same.’’ 

At the time of the above letter, so freely quoted from, Owen 
was editing, or was associated in the management of, two radi 
cal newspapers in New York, the Sentinel and the Free Enquirer. 
The labor movement enjoyed his liveliest sympathy and to 
Trist, who, in spite of the Jeffersonian tradition of which he was 
to some extent the heir and custodian, was somewhat skeptical 
of the integrity and the capacity of the laboring man, he di- 
rected a plea for labor so judicious yet so enthusiastic as to sug- 
gest another Lincoln rising to defend his plainer countrymen. 
| perfectly agree with you in the opinion you express regarding the pres- 
ent movements of the mechanics. He who expects wisdom from Me- 
chanies, trained as they are will be disappointed. The very injustice of 
which they have most to complain, the want of a liberal & enlighten- 
ing education, is the cause of this want of wisdom, but however unjust 
the cause, the effect is not the less positive. Still, 1 am not sure whether, 


1 Owen to Trist, August 13, 1829. All references are to letters from Owen to 


Trist in the Nicholas P. Trist papers in the Library of congress 
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take the mechanics as a body, with all their faults & failings, I w* ; 
as soon trust to them as to a g‘ majority of those more cultivated bu: 
also more profligate characters who now hold the reins of government 
The mechanies have at least this in their favor that they thankfully 
ceive advice; they are (to a certain extent) sensible of their deficienc 

& estimate highly (too highly sometimes) those whom they believe to 
be honest and whom they see to possess the educational advantages w! 
are wanting to them. 

Owen goes on to say that he is under the necessity of refuting 
the charge of advocating the ‘‘arbitrary division of property,”’ 
an accusation against socialism doubtless even then hoary. Ile 
acknowledges the value of Trist’s advice to take more exercise 
and assures him that with that object in view he has bought a 
horse for riding. From the subscription, ‘‘Sincerely and at- 
fectionately,’’ used so early in the correspondence, it is clear 
that the two men had established almost instantly a friendship.’ 

Owen joined with Trist in admiration of Jefferson, whose 
supposed hostility to religion appeared to Owen not the least of 
his merits. Of Jefferson’s Memoirs he writes, ‘‘The extracts | 
have already seen increase the curiosity I have always felt to 
obtain it. I cannot but believe that such a work from such a 
source will do more to put down priestly craft, and to weaken 
priestly influence, than any other that ever appeared in America. 
The priests see their danger, and try to avert it, by detraction 
of his character who penned the Declaration of Independence! 
As Fouché once said of one of his master’s faux pas, ‘this is 
worse than a crime, it is a downright blunder.’’’ He finds en- 
couragement for the working-class movement in the reflection 
that two-thirds of its leaders are ‘‘liberal as regards religion.’’ 
And a little later, Jefferson’s Memoirs having come to hand, he 
observes: ‘‘If I had not long since disearded the antiquated 
custom of ‘saying grace,’ it certainly should not be over roast 
beef and plumb pudding, but over such an intellectual banquet 
as your distinguished relative’s memoirs afford.’’ * 

Owen was at this time the managing editor of the Sentinel, a 
paper devoted to the labor movement. The philosophy under- 


2 New York, November 18, 1829. 
3 New York, February 3, 1830. 
#March 16, 1830. 
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lving his editorial policy is well expressed in a private letter to 

lrist. 

Do not fear the people. Your grandfather was the first politician that 

ever lived, & he said truly when he said that he would trust anything 
this nation in the mass. It may seem extravagant to say that corrupt 

dividuals can make a national whole: but it somehow happens that a 

mble of prejudices mixed up to-gether neutralize, or smooth down each 
ther. At any rate, I have always seen (of late more especially) that 

e people, when assembled in mass & when the two sides of a g‘ ques- 

are distinetly laid before them, always decide right.’ 

The thought is somewhat amplified a little later in Owen’s 
comments on his own increasing indifference to abuse by re- 
actionaries and other opponents of reform. What formerly 
rendered him miserable for days at a time now left him un- 
touched save by a regret ‘‘that men are not better & wiser 
& clearer-sighted.’’ But, though his faith in individual men 
was diminishing, for mankind and human nature he retained 
his youthful veneration. 
| think it necessary for any one who will retain heart & spirit to aid 

the work of reform, that he sh‘ also retain a feeling of confidence in 
the exeellence of human nature. Without it, he w* throw up the cause 
in disgust. I have never lost it, & I trust I never shall. But no one, 
| think, who mixes in the world — especially perhaps, the political world 

can retain that freshness of youthful confidence with which he once 
looked on his fellow creatures; nor is it desirable he sh*. It 
w’ mislead him continually, & has, a hundred times misled me.*® 


Human nature being what it is, reform can be of only gradual 
crowth. And patience is as needful as energy. Revolution is 
a most dubious remedy, ‘‘for it is the cast of a die, after all, 
how a revolution turns, whether like that of America to liberty 
and independence, or like that of France to tyranny and politi- 
cal darkness’’; from all of which Trist may conclude that Owen 
is wearying of well doing. Not so. It is merely ‘‘that even 
when I labor hardest, I look for no great, immediate result. I 
do think we have sown valuable seed; & I hope, ere I die, to see 
some of it ripen; but I am not so sanguine as our friend 


‘June 2, 1830. 
® August 1, 1830. 
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_ subject, he adds that he was ‘‘baited into its publication,’’ 
that he cannot regret what may well prove useful, marriages as 
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Ffranees] W[right] as to the quality & the time.’’ Pass’ 
from the general to the specific, the letter econeludes wit 
query, ‘‘What do you think of Richt M. Johnson for the P: 
dency? I think the Workingmen will nominate him.’’? 

The pecuniary embarrassments of a liberal newspaper of 1% 
not endowed as the radicals of to-day with the proceeds | 
transcontinental railway, made Owen somewhat uneasy. [le 
could forget them, however, in rejoicing over political trends 
which might be deemed truly encouraging when ‘‘The Tammam 
papers — the rogues—are coming round by wholesale. Th 
federals (if that name be still permitted, to designate aris' 
racy) are outrageous. But we can carry every thing befor 
whenever we get the People to-gether. This sign is worth 
the rest.’’* 

Owen’s next letter to Trist explains the case of the Senti) 
Owen could give it little personal supervision, its management 
consisting of young laboring men enthusiastic but incompetent 
and not attentive to business detail. Of greater interest is his 
first allusion to Moral physiology, a work which, by advocating 
trial marriage, was most radical and shocking to current « 
ventions. As the author put it, ‘‘I c* not with honor avoid th: 
subject, & I cannot but think the book must do good. You 
shall read & judge, & send me, if you please, your opini 
It will be out in three weeks.’’* Not that Owen will make any 
public use of Trist’s opinion, for, as he himself warns, ‘‘ Moral 
Phys. is terribly heterodox: & if it were to come out that you 
had sanctioned it, it might be a g' injury to you. I have seen so 
many friends of the cause suffer for their honesty, that I am 
ever inclined to proffer prudent advice.’’*® Returning to 


lit 


at present arranged being seldom happy. ‘‘I think I could 
count twenty unfortunates (of various degrees) for one truly 
happy pair.’’ If the precepts of Moral physiology were wide!) 
disseminated, ‘‘Disinterested connexions might then more fre- 


7 August 1, 1830. 

& September 9, 1830. 

® New York, November 1, 1830. 
10 New York, December 12, 1830. 
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ntly be formed, without injury or scandal. If suitable, they 
ight be perpetuated ; if unsuitable, both parties w" at least 
. gained experience — and not, as at present, too late.’’ It 
this greater freedom in manners which Owen finds most ad 
rable among the French. ” 
Voral physiology was still the theme of Owen’s next letter to 
rist, for he regarded this work as ‘‘the most important I have 
r written, or perhaps may write,’’ because of the momentous 
ortanee of the subject. 


r short of control over the reproductive, it appears to me, can 


ve women from sexual slavery. If they must be, on all occasions, 
or mothers — mothers, too, perhaps of a dozen children — they are 
will remain slaves; they suffer and will suffer, grievously, both 
ysically & mentally. I cannot conceive equality between the sexes, 
t with the recommendation contained in the M. P. as a foundation 

I cannot conceive a high degree of social cultivation apart from 
Our very affections nay are liable to impose a continual burden on 
r subjects, unless we exercise such control. It affords, too, a means 
* quiet & gradual reformation in our tyrannical marriage laws. Let 


hear what you think of the. work.'? 


Politically, Owen is grateful to Trist for pen pictures of Wash 
ngton notables. Of Webster, whom neither of the friends 
trusted, Owen speaks with respect as a man of genius to whom 

pays the ‘‘homage [due] splendid talent, even when I doubt 
ow much of honesty accompanies it. There is in intellect — 
en in misdirected intellect — something attractive and impos- 


i) 
or 


ig.”? Trist’s influence is acknowledged in Owen’s new respect 
or Van Buren, hitherto no hero of Owen’s. Much of the re 

ainder of this lengthly epistle deals with financial and other 
problems of the Sentinel.” 

[t is not surprising that a man of Owen’s moral fervor should 
iave found in the mighty personalities and rivalries of the Jack- 
son era not a little to condemn. Having paid his compliments 
to Webster, he turns to Calhoun, and, finding him rather more 
enigmatical though not necessarily more admirable, he asks for 
light from Trist. 


New York, December 12, 1830. 
New York, February 23, 1831. 
Ibid. 
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I may say to you that I do not like Calhoun’s letters. He makes suc! 
mountain of a Great Plot got up against him, & buries his statement 
in such a multitude of words, that it impresses me unfavorably. W 
provocation is there for his implied charge against Van Buren as H 
ilton’s principal & instigator? What is supposed to be V. B’s motiy: 
blackening C’s character; & what C’s motive for bringing up that 
correspondence now? What was Jackson’s motive for enquiring 
so old a story at first? Was it his own doing, or was he urged to it 
plotters? What has Calhoun to fear from it? He has served his + 
terms as V. P. Does he expect to be President ? '™ 

Owen’s associates in the conduct of the Sentinel, though pre; 
udiced against Jackson and still more against Van Buren, nm 
ertheless held Owen himself in such esteem as to publish items 
friendly to the administration. But Owen is for the pres 
more interested in the reception accorded to his Moral phy 
ology than in politics. He thanks Trist for his approval of its 
sentiments. ‘‘I judged that pure minds w‘ approve of it, & | 
judged correctly. Of this I have daily evidence.’’ Indeed, it 
bids fair to be the most popular writing Owen has produced. 
And he rejoices that in the matter of its composition he heeded 
his own judgment and conscience rather than the advice of his 
friends. Fifteen hundred copies have been sold in the space of 
five months.’ 

The sensibilities of Owen were harrowed about this time by 
a grief which came upon his old friend and associate in the r 
form movement, Frances Wright, left completely alone by the 
death of her sister. Less poignant, seemingly, was his own loss 
in the death of his mother, a circumstance which would necessi- 
tate for Owen a journey to England sometime in the autumn or 
the next spring. Before going, however, he will take care to 
leave the Free Enquirer in good hands. These he thinks he may 
secure in the person of a skeptic Quaker, rich and in his socict) 
influential. The marriage of one of his friends sends Owen's 
thoughts along what was for him, apparently, an unfamiliar line. 
He praises marriage where it turns out well— strange doc 
trine, he admits, for a confirmed bachelor. ‘‘ But after all, we 
must distinguish between what is abstractly rational, & what 


14 New York, March 2, 1831. 
15 New York, April 28, 1831. 
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eommon sense tells us we ought to conform to. You will begin 
to suspect that I might chance to return from Europe a married 
man. It might be so.’’ Before embarking on such a trip and 
idventure, Owen would like to meet Trist face to face. As an 
\merican citizen he would like to visit his country’s capital. 
\leanwhile cannot Trist pay him a visit at his summer quarters 
on the East river, near New York? ** 

This meeting proved for the time being impracticable and the 
friendship continued as it had begun, through the sole medium 
of correspondence. It was not on this account any the less in- 
timate and Owen relates to Trist minute details as to his affairs. 
lle is no longer identified in any way with the Sentinel. It 
represents a loss of three thousand dollars to him, which, had 
t not been for the assumption of the undertaking by an ‘‘asso- 
ciation of working men,’’ would have been doubled. As it is, 
only a bare competence remains to Owen and this he will not 
hazard further. But he does not regret the venture, for ‘‘it has 
done more than $3,000 worth of good.’’ Moral physiology is 
still bestowing upon him the rewards of authorship and he con- 
vratulates himself once more on having followed his own lead 
iwainst the advice of friends. ‘‘I felt that they were wrong 
& that I was right; & they themselves smile now at their own 
fears, & admit, that the work has gained me & the cause ten 
friends for one enemy it has made.’’ *’ 

The next letter is from New Harmony, Indiana, on his way 
toward which Owen had been the recipient of many courtesies 
and had rejoiced over the unexpected receptivity of the Ameri- 
can mind to new ideas — proof, in Owen’s judgment, that ‘‘the 
popular prejudice against liberal opinions is neither so univer- 
sal nor so inveterate, throughout the republic, as we often imag 
ine it. We are too apt to judge from what is falsely called its 
expression: (I mean in the public prints) & what ought to be 
called, & ought to be known as, the mere opinion of some few 
dozen men, seldom independently enough situated to say what 
they really think, & seldom even enlightened enough to guess 
what may please the prejudices of others.’’ ** 


16 June 8, 1831. 
17 New York, September 25, 1831. 
18 February 12, 1832. 
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From sentiments on newspapers, in which most moderns wil! 
concur, Owen proceeds to the heart of things. He hopes at las' 
to see Trist, as he is returning by way of Petersburg, havin 
become interested while in New York in a young lady of th 
place. Her character and accomplishments loom large 
Owen’s correspondence for the next several letters. He fou 
in her ‘fa degree of originality of thought & independence | 
character w" I had never, I believe, met with in a girl of ninet: 
before.’’ But, lest Trist be disappointed at a first glimpse of a 
being so transcendent, Owen warns him that ‘‘you will se: 
little woman, not pretty, at first sight searcely interested |. 
looking; without much refinement of manner; with little 
Kuropean accomplishment about her; having had few advant 
ages of society, & but an indifferent literary education. A\|! 
this may be tolerable evidence to you, that there was somethi 
sterling about her to fix my affections & choice.’’ 

The honeymoon will be in Europe, always providing the lad 
accepts Owen, but on the way both will visit Washington, and 
hope to meet ‘‘one, who, though I have never seen him, seems t 
me, & is, on old acquaintance.’’ But with a thoughtfulnes: 
beyond praise, Owen begs that Trist will extend to him no cou: 
tesies of a sort to compromise himself with the authorities. 
Trist, as a man in publie life doubtless has enemies ‘‘read: 
enough, if they see you shake hands with a heretic, to make t! 
most of so heinous an offence. No use, then, in giving them « 
handle. Let our intercourse be just so much, & under such 
circumstances, as cannot injure you.’’’® 








Here Owen makes one of his surprisingly few references 
New Harmony. Small farms and town lots are selling brisk! 
to respectable citizens willing to improve their property. Ow 
hopes to see it ‘‘a point of re-union for many of our friends.”’ 
Perhaps in a year or so he will move there himself. ‘‘It is a 
noble estate this, in disorder, neglected & injured at present 
but capable of becoming as beautiful & valuable a property 
any in the whole extent of this great valley. It wants but me: 
—honest, enlightened citizens; & these I shall strive to ob 
tain.’’ The letter, unsigned, closes with ‘‘The fates favor & 
protect you! Adieu!’’ *° 

19 February 12, 1832. 

20 Ibid. 
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After so intimate an account of Owen’s hopes, Trist was 
loubtless rejoiced to learn that he was accepted by the lady. 
Her antecedents and character bulk large in Owen’s letter of 
triumph. From girlhood she had shown an earnestness of 
nirit and, at a time when her sisters were at play, this child of 
ealth had overcome parental opposition and had entered the 
hop of a mantua maker, where she had learned to make her own 
ving. How independent were her thought processes Trist 
night comprehend from her interpretation of a revival of re- 
vious enthusiasm in Virginia. To an average radical such a 
trend was regrettable. Mary Jane’s philosophy saw the ray 
‘hope. Though she admitted the renewed interest, she added 
that she was not sure that this was a retrogression. ‘‘Perhaps 
the former absence of religion among the better classes of Vir 

nia savored more of indifference than of conviction. It was 

e liberality rather of carelessness than of examination. Now, 
they have at least been induced to give their thoughts to the 
subject; & if the result has been, for the moment, favorable to 
superstition, it may be the necessary stepping-stone to some 

ing better.’’ * 

Mary Jane’s grasp of mathematics was another claim upon 
the admiration of Owen. She had learned this as the only girl 
na class of boys who ‘‘of course laughed at the idea of girls 
learning mathematies.’’ She and the boys went through four 
hooks of Euclid together, the boys being completely outcis 
tanced. There they stopped. Mary Jane went on through six. 
To mathematical proficiency is added affection for her mother 
and sensitiveness to poetry. The reading of Shelley’s ‘‘Queen 
\ab’’ has converted her to a vegetarian diet. Once more, how- 
ever, Trist is warned that on short acquaintance he may not find 
ier interesting. ‘‘But I am sure, that if hereafter our lot sh 
ever fall together (is not even this possible?) you will distin 
vuish the jewel in the rough casket that encloses it, and will tell 
me that I saw clearly and selected well.’’ * 

If candor such as this toward a friend whom he had never met 
seems amazing, it is less remarkable than the eandor of Owen’s 
own wooing. He tells Trist that ‘‘I told her soon after I ar 
rived (for we have been most religiously eandid towards each 


Petersburg, Virginia, March 20, 1832. 


, 1832. 


? Petersburg, March 23 
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other) that in early life I had loved some one (who searcely d 
served it) better —no not better, but more engrossingly, tha 
I now loved her: but, truth to say, I fear, if I am to sustain my 
character for candor, I shall have to retract an assertion, whic 
however true then, is becoming less and less true every day.’’ 
Such was the logical courtship of a rationalist! 

Notwithstanding various delays, the visit came and passed 
Trist’s sentiments on the bride concerning whom he was so ear 
fully warned are not of record. The Owens made their way ¢. 
Europe and the next letter, dated some seven months after | 
predecessor, relates the causes of their postponed return. Mary 
is still the leading theme. Her residence abroad has quite tran 
formed her. ‘‘The change in manners & appearance which 
travelling, new circumstances & contact with the world pr 
duces, has already been so great, that I doubt if you w* recog 
nize the same little girl who visited you at Washington, in any- 
thing but the sterling qualities which, on so short a visit, you 
ce’ hardly discover, & which fortunately do not change with a 
change of hemisphere or a form of dress.’’** Much follows o 
Owen’s supreme felicity in having drawn so rare a prize from 
the lottery of life. 

The return to America was made in June, 1833, and Owen, 

leaving his wife for a period in the enjoyment of a reunion o! 
her kindred, determined to set out in company with his sister for 
New Harmony, where he proposed to occupy himself in the com 
position of an historical romance. His choice of theme is illumi 
nating: 
A portion of the life of Bartholomew de Las Casas; that is to say, if | 
ean find, either here, [New York} or in Philad. or in Washington the 
French edition of his works, by Llorente. (Paris, 1822.) The enthu- 
siasm, almost to blindness with which he labored in the cause of the sim- 
ple & injured aborigines, & the romantic nature of the adventures 
which he & his associates met with, have always seemed to me to offer 
a theme as interesting as instructive, for a work — of fancy it must be 
called, though searecely more deserving the title than many authentic 
histories so called, of the olden time.*® 


23 Petersburg, March 24, 1832. 
24 Near London, October 15, 1832. 
25 New York, June 23, 1833. 
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In July he recurs to this theme and requests Trist to aid in pro- 
uring a copy by purehase or by loan of ‘‘Les Oeuvres de Las 
Coma.”*™ 

From a literary point of view the most charming of Owen’s 
etters to Trist is the single communication for 1834, dated from 
New Harmony on April 25. A page is devoted to assurances 
that the long interval since his last letter must not be construed 
as a waning of affection. Owen’s is a single-track mind and in 
pursuit of distant objectives he neglects the delights of the 
present. Trist has accepted an appointment to the consulship 
at Havana. On this Owen has misgivings. Trist is too honest 
a man to succeed where dubious methods are so universal. 
Owen hopes to visit Trist in his new environment, perhaps dur- 
ing the next year, when he may include Cuba in a voyage to 
urope. Owen has it in mind to write a work descriptive of 
America. So doing he will of necessity touch upon constitution- 
al and historical points with which he is unfamiliar. He knows 
no one else so well qualified as Trist to set him right on questions 
of this sort. The work as projected will take the form of 
a series of letters. ‘‘It is something in favor of a work as of a 
man, if it have not much pretension. The familiar style is the 
most natural, &, if well managed, the most attractive.’’ 

The letter is of great length and is continued on April 30 in a 
rather different vein. Owen is the proud father of a daughter 
aged four months. Much detail is given of a Spartan régime 
designed to rear her in perfect health. Its suecess is demon- 
strated, the young lady having had but one illness, a cold last- 
ing twenty-four hours. In fine, she ‘‘enjoys herself as much 
and annoys others as little, as so young a creature can well be 
expected to do.’’ Florence is her name, it having been Owen’s 
intention, in obedience to a definite rationalization, to bestow an 
appellation not only pleasing, but also distinctive and Owen has 
known only two other persons of this name. Once started on 
‘lorence, another page is needed to set forth parental respon- 
sibility for the welfare of children. ‘‘It seems to me highly im- 
moral to confer life, except with such a resolution,’’ that is, to 
insure the child its maximum of development. A word erased at 

2° New York, July 9, 1833. 
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this point is happily explained. ‘‘That last squibe was the litt 
marmot’s, who has been sitting on my knee while I wrote t] 
last page, & who, thinking no doubt that she ¢* guide the pen ; 
well as her father, insisted on tendering her assistanee. I ha 
consigned her to her mother’s care; & now, perhaps, I ean writ 
to you of something else.’’ 

An interesting description of conditions at New Harmoi: 
follows. Owen found on his arrival that the place was consi: 
erably run down and that a progressive spirit was lackin: 
Worse than that, there was evidence of ‘‘even a little of th 
aristocratical spirit of class which is so ludicrous, yet so fr 
quently found, in a country village.’’ This unhappy spirit wa 
in a considerable degree due to the wife of Owen’s brother 
Richard. ‘‘She had not force of character enough to look over, 
still less to disecountenance & put down, the thousand petty jea 
ousies w will beweed uncultivated minds.’’ But the ladies o! 
Owen’s immediate family, his wife and his sister Jane, set then 
selves to correct the situation, with excellent results. <A ne 
spirit is manifest. Society is more democratic and more «: 
lightful, an outward and visible sign of this inward and spiritua! 
grace being a change in the appearance of the place, with new 
fences neatly whitewashed, old houses repainted, sidewalks r 
habilitated, and a community chest of $250 created for such us: 
ful purposes as street cleaning, opening drains, and destroying 
weeds. 

A mere outline of this letter is space-consuming. As her 
condensed, the items seem matter-of-fact enough. Yet Ow 
threw over them the indefinable atmosphere of art. The lette: 
is the self-revelation of a person of charm. With the epistle « 
education cited previously, it should place its author amon: 
those few Americans whose letters are literature. 

The climax of the correspondence was also its terminatio) 
subsequent communication being too infrequent to justify the 
broader term. Both Owen and Trist were nearing the meridia: 
of their lives, and distance combined with new interests and a 
tivities to discourage much letter writing. The silence is brok 
en in 1840 by Owen’s thanks to Trist for a pamphlet justifying 
the latter’s course in Cuba. Owen briefly relates his own a 
ventures. 
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ave had, since my last letter to you, a variety of fortune, in a publie 
pacity. I was returned, during three successive years by large ma 

ies, from our County to the State Legislature. The next year, 1839, 
ran for Congress, (much against my will, becoming a candidate about 
eht weeks before election day & was beaten about 700 votes in the 
listriet; by a religious excitement; a hand bill being circulated signed 

two preachers and scattered by thousands of copies just behind my 


as I passed up the District for the last time with so much caution 


& dexterity, that I never knew of its existence until three days before 
tion. 


democratic party stood by its defeated candidate, never- 


ele ss, asked him to prepare an address for the convention, 
printed fifty thousand copies of it, and placed him by unanimous 
vote on the electoral ticket. It is Owen’s hope, however, to keep 
clear of polities for a period, as his private affairs have been ne- 
vlected and require attention. As for national politics, their 
spect is favorable. ‘‘I think the chance is fair that Indiana 
vill go for Van Buren. I had a letter from the Governor of 
Ohio the other day. He says Ohio will be for him by 10,000 ma- 
ority. How do things look at Washington? * 

Six years pass before Owen writes again. This time it is 
to submit to Trist a recommendation by a Mrs. 8. for a govern- 
nent post to be granted to a General C. In Owen’s comment, 
‘When women take politics in hand, it must be confessed they 
vo to work in a very different style from men.’’ Mrs. 8. and the 
ceneral had been for five or six years engaged to be married. 

uring this period, the general had managed the lady’s property 

ith great profit to herself. For it he refused any compensa- 
tion. But face to face with marriage, the lady refused, having 
concluded that happiness would not follow. Under the cireum- 
stances, she was particularly anxious to reward the general 
some indirect way, marriage being distasteful and direct compen- 
sation having been refused. ‘‘You can judge what weight ought 
to be given to the within as well as I can; & far better than I can, 
low, if at all, it sh* be used.’’ * 

Again there is a long interval until 1849, when Owen writes 
from New York for an appointment with Trist, now returned 


7 New Harmony, June 30, 1840. 
* Washington, July 4, 1846. 
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from his Mexican mission and residing at Germantown. Owe 
hopes to persuade Trist to accompany him to England. He 
begs him also for a letter of introduction to the governor of 
California on behalf of a young mining engineer, the son of one 
of Owen’s most valued friends. Of literary interest is the fol- 
lowing: 


My business here is that work on Architecture, of which I spoke to y: 
and which I hope to publish in about four weeks. It will be, I think, t! 
best work, as regards mechanical execution, ever issued from the Ame 
ean press. It will contain upwards of 100 wood-cuts, some of them ad 
mirably done. As to the text all I will say of it is, that I think it wil! 
be practically useful. I intend to beg Mrs. Trist’s acceptance of a cop) 
and then, if you have time to glance over its pages, you must tell n 
what you think of it. It has given me much labor to prepare it; bu: 
these sort of researches [sic] are pleasant to me; and I shall have, 
think, some satisfaction out of it, when it is completed.”® 


A subsequent reference to the treatise on architecture adds that 
‘‘In order to give full effect to the illustrations, it has to be 
printed on a hand-press, very slowly; averaging not more than 
two pages a day.’’ *° 

Not again does Owen write until 1852, when he is able to put 
before Trist an admirable record of achievement, suggestive for 
Indiana of similar services rendered Virginia by Thomas Je'- 
ferson, the grandfather of Mrs. Trist. 


On my return from Indianapolis, I have obtained from my broth: 
Rich*. your address in New York; for lack of which I could not send you 
last winter, as I desired, reports of progress. I do so now, in the sha; 
of several editorials from the Indiana State Sentinel. The passage 0! 
the new Law of Descents—in almost the very form I first intro- 
duced it —, I consider an important triumph. Such a removal of tl 
ancient feudal land marks has not before been effected, in our State. 

The short-form-of-deed bill, though much less important in principle |: 
yet valuable, as far as it goes.. 

Besides these changes, we abolished distress for rent; passed a $300 
Exemption Law (introduced by me) made an appropriation for Colon 
zation, and sent $3000 to Liberia to purchase land for colonists (it wil! 
probably procure us 750,000 acres) and appropriated $80,000 a year 


29 January 29, 1849. 
30 New York, March 20, 1849. 
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r 2 years, to place a library of 600 volumes in every township in the 
State. A hard fight over this last! Don’t you think we did pretty well, 


or one session ? 


Owen contemplates taking his family to Germany for two or 
three years. If Pierce is elected, he also has the promise of a 
foreign mission. He is too poor to accept a major appointment. 
To go to South America would signify burial. What does Trist 
think of a chargéship at Naples or Turin? Could he live within 

is salary of $4,500? Any information bearing on foreign ap- 
pointments will be thankfully received.*' 

But two more letters from Owen are preserved in the Trist 
papers, one from New Harmony, written on the eve of his 
foreign mission, the other from Naples, written after his estab- 
lishment as minister. In the former occurs a very detached and 
‘‘rational’’ estimate of his father. 

[ regret, as you do, & as every judicious friend must, the strange in- 
fatuation which has overtaken my good father. His weak point always 
as, to believe in everybody & everything, that favored, or professed 
» favor, his peculiar views. While, on other points, his judgment is 
mmonly excellent, on this he has been all his life, liable to be grossly 
leceived. Again and again he has given his confidence to the most 
undeserving persons, merely because they professed unbounded admi- 
ration for, & implicit faith in, his system. 

His ‘‘manifesto’’ must, of course, weaken public confidence in any 
thing else he may say or do. But yet he has sown seed, which no in- 
discretion of his own can ever prevent coming to maturity ; and the fruits 
of which we may see around us, every day and hour.*? 


From Naples, Owen writes to assure Trist that the latter’s 
nephews will be welcome inmates in the establishments of either 
himself or his sister. Details are given of living and transpor- 
tation costs. Save for this evidence of a friendship long sus- 
tained and undiminished, the letter has little importance be- 
yond recording Owen’s favorable impressions of Naples. 
| have been very cordially received by the Government here; have 
pleasant lodgings at a moderate rate, commanding a magnificent view 
of what I do believe is the finest bay in the world; & I think I shall do 


New Harmony, July 7, 1852. 
2 June 10, 1853. 
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well to be comfortable; having nothing to annoy me but a few mosq 
toes. 

[ need not tell you with how much pleasure I shall always hear f: 
you; with the more, whenever I can do anything for you or yours 

Thus terminated in a spirit of the utmost friendship a co: 
spondence sustained at intervals for more than twenty y 
Neither Trist nor Owen was a character of the first importa: 
in American history. Yet both were among the leaders ot 
mid-nineteenth century liberalism and as such the intellectu 
precursors of that small band of liberals who to-day endeay 
to hold aloft the pure light of reason above the shadows 
reaction and the flames of radicalism. The letters of Owen a 
in this sense a portion of the Kulturgeschichte of the Americ 
people. 


Lovis Martin Sear 


33 October 28, 1853. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


The works of Samuel de Champlain. Volume I. With a portfolio of 
plates and maps. Reprinted, translated and annotated by six 
Canadian scholars under the general editorship of H. P. Biggar. 
Translated and edited by H. H. Langton. The French texts collated 
by J. Home Cameron. [Publications of the Champlain society] 

Toronto: Champlain society, 1922) 

The appearance of a volume of the Champlain society is an event in 
the world where the study of history is seriously practised. So beauti- 
ful is the binding, so fine is the paper, and so carefully edited are these 
volumes that they have set a new standard for such publications in 
America. Needless to say, the present volume has reached the same 
high plane of excellence as that of its predecessors. The name of H. P. 
Biggar as general editor gives assurance of that. 

The plan of the present board of editors is to publish all Champlain’s 
works in six volumes. The present volume includes Champlain’s ac- 
count of his voyage to the West Indies in 1599 (ms. from John Carter 
Brown library), the account of his first voyage to the American conti- 
nent in 1603, and a part of the interesting narrative of his explorations 
of the Acadian and New England coasts during the years 1604 and 1607, 
The remainder will form volume 2. 

This project will present to English readers for the first time a com- 
plete edition of Champlain’s works, and at the same time a reprint of 
the original French. The portfolio contains eighty-three reproductions 
of Champlain’s drawings of fauna, flora, and the like. 

CLARENCE W. ALvorp 


Letters of the members of the continental congress. Edited by Edmund 
S. Burnett. Volumes1andu. [The Carnegie institution of Wash- 
ington, Publication number 299] (Baltimore: The Carnegie insti- 
tution, 1921, 1923. 572, 638 p. $2.50 per vol.) 

The Historical division of the Carnegie institution has devoted itself 
for many years to a preliminary survey of source material in American 
history in various depositories in the old and new worlds, with the result 
that historians now possess a vade mecum through that great mass of un- 
printed material which hitherto has been so much neglected by students, 
Although criticisms may be made of individual volumes and even of the 
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principle followed, still it must be acknowledged that these publications 
form the most important contribution to historical scholarship which 
has appeared in recent times, perhaps at any time. 

The present volumes initiate another and very different phase of t! 
work, and one which in the end will transcend in importance the earlier 
activities of the institution. This new phase consists of the publication 
of exhaustive collections of source material bearing upon a limited su 
ject. The title of the two fat volumes is self-explanatory. Here are 
to be collected, in six volumes, when completed, all of the letters of me 
bers of the continental congress, thus furnishing illuminating commen 
taries on the acts and deliberations so inadequately exposed in thy 
Journals, which are ‘‘scarcely more than the skeleton of proceedings 
Probably the purpose of the publication cannot be better explained than 
in the words of the able editor. ‘‘The purpose of the present collection 
of letters and other writings of members of the Continental Congress is 
therefore to supplement the journal, to expand the meagre record, so 
far as possible, by bringing together into one place whatever informa 
tion touching the proceedings of Congress may have come down from 
those who took part in them. Dispersed in a multitude of printed 
volumes, in manuscript repositories, or in private hands, are fragmentary 
journals of proceedings, notes of debates, diaries kept for the time by 
members, numerous official letters written by the delegates of a state, 
collectively or individually, and also many private letters from ci 
gates to their friends.’’ 

A certain criterion of exclusion has been adopted by the editor, les! 
the bulk become excessive. The effort has been made to insert only those 
letters or documents or parts of the same which add information con 
cerning the proceedings of the congress. Thus mere repetition of what 
is in the journals, private opinions not expressed in speech, and other 
matters not concerned with the business of congress are not printed. 
Even with the exclusion of these the amount of detail is large. The 
first volume covers the dates August 29, 1774, to July 4, 1776, and the 
second July 5, 1776, to December 31, 1777. In the first volume the ser- 
vice performed is largely the collection between two covers of material 
for the most part already printed, for the amount of new sources dis- 


covered was not large or important; but in the second volume this is no 
longer true, the newly printed documents forming fifty per cent, a ratio 
which will grow larger in succeeding volumes. 

The editorial work is excellent. The notes are not too numerous and 
have been written with discriminating judgment and learning. To each 
volume is appended a most usable index. For the work as a whole 
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there is only praise; it is a most noteworthy achievement in the field 
of American history. 


CLARENCE W. ALvorpD 


{ Hoosier autobiography. By William Dudley Foulke. (New York: 
Oxford university press, American branch, 1922. 252 p. $2.50) 

No history of American political reform will be complete without 
some mention of William Dudley Foulke. Born in 1848, he spent his 
impressionable years in an ethical atmosphere in which social duties 

ere allowed to transcend the law. The Quaker lawbreakers who ran 
the underground railway had a vision of responsibility that kept them 

the distasteful task. Young Foulke outgrew their religious tenets, 
it to the end he retained that characteristic trait of Quakerism which 
is the self-determination of individual character and personal duty. 

This Hoosier autobiography is cast in reminiscent strain. Its most 

iluable contribution to the historian lies in its unconscious pictures of 
small town life in the middle west before Muin street made the country 
ashamed of itself; and before the country club, with automotive trans- 
port, brought its rusticity to an end. We hear something of Earlham 
college, and of Swarthmore, of Friends and others, of James Whitcomb 
Riley, the Indiana poets, and the mugwump stirrings to reform. 

Mr. Foulke has elsewhere (in Fighting the spoilsmen) told the 
story of his special contribution to reform, and hence has little to say in 
this volume of the civil service. The few documents that he prints add 
little to our knowledge of history and less to our knowledge of Mr. 
Foulke. They portray, however, another view of the matrix in which 
Theodore Roosevelt was cast, and of the impression he made upon his 
associates. Like most of our recent autobiographers, Mr. Foulke has 
felt bound to show that he was intimate with the strongest character of 
the age, or to explain why not. In this case there were many political 
and friendly contacts, and Mr. Foulke is like the rest in finding a patent 
of nobility in the fragment of Theodore Roosevelt’s confidence that was 
vested in him. 

It is not an important book; but the sting evaporates when it be- 
comes clear that Mr. Foulke does not think it important. It is con- 
sistently cheerful. There are many pleasant touches of appreciation 
and eriticism, such as the political jibe that he contributed to the In- 
diana society banquet in 1908. In that year Taft was the choice of 
Roosevelt, but Indiana, as ever, had a favorite son, in Fairbanks. ‘‘Can 
any son of Indiana look upon our candidate,’’ he asked, ‘‘and com- 
pare him with the one who dwells beyond our eastern border without 
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feeling that longitude is more stately than latitude and altitude more 


loftly than avoirdupois?’’ 
7 I Freperic L. Paxson 


Saint Ferdinand de Florissant: the story of an ancient parish. By J. 
Garraghan, S. J. (Chicago: Loyola university press, 1923. 271 p. 

The author has given the interesting story of an ancient village in a 
valley famed for its beauty and fertility, and of a church in the valley. 
The first pages, about one-third of the book, are devoted to the village 
of Florissant, the valley of Florissant and the inhabitants, thus deserib- 
ing one of the oldest settlements in upper Louisana. 

The church known as St. Ferdinand de Florissant was built about 
1790, and the parish now has the oldest church edifice between the Mis- 
sissippi river and the Rocky mountains. The history of this parish is 
so interwoven with that of the township as to make one almost a coun- 
terpart of the other. 

One feature which should attract general interest to the history of 
this valley is the fact that most of the early families were represented 
in the development of the west. The parish records contain the names 
of many traders, trappers and voyageurs to whom places and streams of 
the west owe their names. 

The records of old churches and parishes, made when people were un- 
conscious .of the fact that they were recording history, have been of 
great value to historians. For example, the simple-hearted blending of 
religion and sentiment in the ‘‘baptism’’ of the first stone laid in th 
tower of the village of St. Louis, as recorded in a church record, brought 
to light the fact that the villagers had started building permanent forti- 
fications before the Indian attack of 1780. 

The book shows careful research and has brought to view many facts 
not heretofore known or generally understood. Father Garraghan set- 
tles several subjects long debated, as for instance the beginning of the 
settlement. The book is well illustrated with plats, entries from early 
records, portraits, and a section of Collot’s map of the ‘‘country of the 
Illinois’’ in 1796. There is much genealogical and biographical ma- 


terial. ' 
STELLA M. Drum™ 


The days of a man, being memories of a naturalist, teacher and minor 
prophet of democracy. By David Starr Jordan. In two volumes 
Volume 1, 1851-1899; volume m, 1900-1921. (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World book company, 1922. xxviii, 710, xxviii, 906 p 

It is entirely fitting that such a book as Dr. Jordan’s autobiography 
should be noticed in a periodical devoted to the history of the Mississip- 
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pi valley. We are now busy following the fur trader and frontiersman 
but the feet of schoolmasters and schoolma’ams have worn a path just 
as deep across the face of this great inland empire. Governors’ mes- 
sages and letter books will rarely tell us as much of how the west thinks 
er came to think as might the programs and acts of educators like An- 
gell, Bascom, James, Harper, Northrop, Folwell, Macy, Cooley, Ely, and 
seores of others. These are they who by their talents or force of char- 
acter made institutions that made men and women — and men and wom- 
en who lead or are to lead in this section. The story is told that a 
croup of politicians once offered the president of a middle western uni- 
versity the nomination for governor. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘can 
you name a governor of Michigan in the last thirty years?’’ They 
could not. ‘*‘Can you name the man who was president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan during most of that time?’’ They could. ‘‘Gentle- 
men, you have your answer.’’ 

David Starr Jordan must be counted as educator, scientist, and pub- 
licist. He has told in these two portly volumes his own story. It is 
the story of a boy from western New York, unbounded in energy, avid 
of learning, independent of character, endowed with a great physique, a 
tenacious memory, a poetic imagination, and a consuming intellectual 
curiosity. He enters Cornell university with the first class and as a 
sophomore is teaching botany. He knew Andrew D. White and gained 
much from him in outlook and attitude. Then after his master’s de- 
gree, a whole settee at Lombard college, a summer with Agassiz, more 
teaching, at Lawrence college and Butler, and finally Indiana university 
as professor of zodlogy and as president. 

There are many pages given to his scientific expeditions and studies 
in ichthyology. Fishes frisk through the volumes from cover to cover 
and are as hard for Dr. Jordan to omit as was King Charles’s head from 
Mr. Dick’s petition. But he takes you into many parts of the world 
and he saw and writes of much else than fishes. The man interests one 
always but the parts of general appeal are the stories of the founding 
of Cornell, the refounding of Indiana, and the beginnings of Leland 
Stanford university. A man of strong likes and dislikes, President Jor- 
dan in his memories of men and colleagues has softened the controver- 
sies and emphasized the friendships. His amazing memory is often at 
fault but it is nevertheless amazing. His enthusiasms are not dimmed, 
and the mistakes of his self-confident judgment have left few scars. Many 
of those who read this autobiography will learn for the first time of 
Dr. Jordan’s gifts as a poet and as a writer for children. They are 
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very considerable and are just one revelation of the gentle and lovab\ 
side of this rugged character. 

As a minor prophet of democracy he fought his best fight for inter 
national peace and good will. The world war justified his fears and 
negatived his plans and hopes with its recrudescence of the stark na 
tionalism that men too often mistake for the finer thing called patriot- 
ism. The mob shouted pacifist at him as though it were a reproach like 
treason. There were unhappy days but he has risen serenely above 
all and the record he leaves is as fine a heritage with which to endo 
Leland Stanford university as the millions of its founders. 

Guy Stanton Forp 


From McKinley to Harding: personal recollections of our president 
By H. H. Kohlsaat. (New York: Charles Seribner’s sons, 1923. 
$3.00) 

During the last decade recollections, reminiscences, and autobiog- 
raphies, by American statesmen, diplomats, publishers, business men 
and politicians, have come from the press in numbers sufficiently great 
to make an imposing bibliographical list. Naturally, they are of vary- 
ing value and importance, as their authors differ in degrees of ability, 
force, and honesty. They should all be welcomed by historical scholars, 
and the habit encouraged, for along with much that is trifling and in- 
different, there is also much that is interesting and important. 

Mr. Kohlsaat for more than three decades was a newspaper publisher, 
holding a controlling interest in at least three of Chicago’s leading jour- 
nals at one time or another; throughout the period of his financial con- 
trol he guided editorial policies and took a more or less active part in 
the more important affairs of the managing-editor’s office. His avoca- 
tion and his keenest interest in life seem to have been found in eculti- 
vating, to the point of intimate friendship, some of the leading men of 
his time; he specialized in presidents and cabinet members. His per- 
sonality, ability, and tact must have been above the average, for his news 
paper connection alone would not have been enough to enable him 
play the role that he did. Unique in having no political ambitions for 
himself, he had a real taste for, and insight into, polities; his advice was 
sought and frequently followed by at least three presidents, and he suc- 
eeeded in creating for himself an extra-legal position — that of ‘‘ brutal 
friend’’ to the president. 

His book is divided into forty-six short chapters of but a few pages 
each; it is simply what it purports to be, a series of sketches, ‘‘ persona! 


recollections of our presidents,’’ ‘‘from McKinley to Harding,’’ some 
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three or four of whom he seems to have known quite intimately. His 
style is simple, straightforward, and usually delightful, spiced with a 
seen sense of humor; occasionally he strikes a dramatic note in an ef- 
fective manner. Though he makes no effort to give a complete history 
of the period, and though he relates much that is common knowledge to 
those who have read, the book is worth reading for spots here and there 
which are original and enlightening. Many sidelights on several per- 
sonalities and characters are attractively presented. At times the 
author enters the lists and gives evidence for his views on questions of 
personal or official action on the part of a president, which are still mat- 
ters of controversy. In a few instances, some of importance, he has given 
what probably is the explanation of how things came to pass as they 
did. 

Though much of the book appeared serially in the magazine which 
boasts of a circulation of ‘‘more than two million and a quarter weekly,’’ 
the writing of it was probably mainly a labor of love, and somewhat of 
pride. The ego in the book, however, is not overworked and is not 
offensive. Such books are welcome grist to the mill of the historian — 
each to be taken gratefully for what it is worth — be it little or much. 

C. S. BoucHER 


Public opinion in war and peace. By Abbott Lawrence Lowell. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard university press, 1923) 

From the public utterances and printed works of Mr. Lowell, a high 
estimate of the weight of his opinion on public matters has justly been 
formed. Hence the announcement of the appearance of a volume on 
Public opinion in war and peace by the president of Harvard univer 
sity aroused a certain amount of pleasurable anticipation in the mind of 
the reviewer. The reading of the work has not fulfilled the anticipa- 
tion, for the author has hardly done more than skim the surface of the 
subject. He is particularly fond of illustrations which are pleasing 
but at times appear trivial, and when not trivial, obvious. The general 
attitude is that of a conservative attempting to discover some middle 
ground between opposing opinions. 


The disruption of Virginia. By James C. McGregor. (New York: The 
Maemillan company, 1922. ix, 328 p.) 


The essential theme of this book is foreshadowed in a passage quoted 
(page 89) from the Wheeling Intelligencer of January 1, 1861: ‘‘ Make 
us a foreign city to Ohio and Pennsylvania, and grass will grow on 
every street next summer. . . because the God of Nature made us a 
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part of Pennsylvania, while the surveyor made us a part of Virginia.’’ 
In the narrative of events during the next two years, which constitutes 
the main body of the book, the contention is salient that the commercial 
interest of Wheeling, served by a coterie of politicians, originated and 
accomplished the projects of a “‘loyal government of Virginia’’ and 
separate state of West Virginia, with virtually no sanction by publi 
opinion south of the panhandle. In other words, the tail of the Old 
Dominion wagged off the whole hind quarter! This contention is sound- 
ly maintained, and incidentally the several dilemmas met by the politi 
cians and the curious courses pursued by them are well treated. 

In some of its minor features the book is not so happy. For example 
a footnote on page 114 conflicts with the text on page 65 as regards the 
age below which Virginia slaves were exempt from taxation. But the 
chief offense lies in the folding map, which bears the legend, vague as 
to date, ‘‘The map of Virginia before the division of the state.’’ In its 
preparation some partially obliterated map of about 1850 has been used, 
and the missing lines and letters have been more or less restored by an 
unskilled hand. It makes the Kanawha river sink into the ground in- 
stead of joining the Ohio, and it leaves the beginnings of the names of 
Parkersburg and Wood county to be sought from some other source. 
Various things dealt with in the text should have been shown in the map, 
such as Doddridge county and the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, which is 
falsely terminated at Harper’s Ferry. Finally, the value of the map 
would have been much enhanced if the several boundaries projected 
for West Virginia had been sketched upon it. 


a 


Uxuricu B. PHuirs 


Parties and party leaders. By Anson Daniel Morse. With an intro- 
ducted by Dwight Whitney Morrow. (Boston: Marshall Jones 
company, 1923. xlii, 267 p. $2.50) 

This is the fifth volume in the series written by Amherst men known 
as ‘‘The Amherst books.’’ It is a collection of political essays, all of 
which have been printed elsewhere and, with three exceptions, were 
written before 1900. The scholarship and literary style of the papers 
make them worthy of a reprinting in a convenient and attractive volume ; 
but there is little unity and considerable repetition, although the 
author’s point of view remains consistent. The essays abound in phil- 
osophical reflections and illustrations, a number of which would probably 
have been revised had the author lived to incorporate the results of 
more recent research, for he wrote only after many years of study and 
mature reflection. 
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The first three chapters, forty-five pages, constitute a philosophical 
treatise on the place, nature, and natural history of parties, without re- 
striction to any one country or period. The obvious functions of a party 
are coneeived to be (1) the education and organization of public opin- 
on and (2) the administration of the government. It is frankly stated 
that the end of a party is not to promote the general interest, but the 
interest of a class, section, or some one of the many groups of citizens. 
The history of political parties in the United States is divided into four 
periods, each marked by the rise of new parties. The first produced the 
federalist and republican parties; the second, the anti-masonic and ‘‘the 
National Republican or Whig’’ parties; the third, the liberty, know- 
nothing, and republican organizations; and the fourth, beginning in 
1876, the greenback, labor, prohibition, and people’s parties. 

The scope of the remainder of the book can perhaps best be indicated 
by listing the titles of the essays: the politics of John Adams, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, causes and consequences of the party revolution of 1800, 
the political influence of Andrew Jackson, the whig party, our two 
great parties, the significance of the democratic party, the republican 
party, equality in taxation, commercial union with Canada, the com- 
mercial relations of American countries. 

The thing that stands out in each paper is the author’s independence 
of judgment. In appraising the reign of Andrew Jackson he does not 
hesitate to challenge Parton, Sumner, and von Holst. His interpreta- 
tion of the public acts and policies of Adams is sympathetic, even eulo- 
gistic, according to him that consistency and sincerity which impartial 
historians have ever credited to him; and to Adams’ enemy Hamilton he 
is not niggardly in awarding praise, although he thinks he was a failure 
as a party leader and actuated by personal animosity in intriguing 
against Adams. Giving due credit to the federalist administrations, he 
is of the opinion that the defeat of 1800 was deserved and for the best 
interests of the country. 

Taken as a whole, the essays are in the nature of a pioneer work. Those 
responsible for the present volume are aware of the publication of a num- 
ber of books in the field since Professor Morse laid down his pen. Readers 
will probably agree with the author of the introduction that ‘‘there is 


a philosophic unity to the articles which warrants putting them in one 
book.’’ 


Georce M. STEPHENSON 
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Open price associations. By Milton Nels Nelson. [University of [lj 
nois studies in the social sciences, volume x, number 2] (Urbana: 
University of Illinois, 1923. 240 p. $1.75) 

This is the first comprehensive treatise on the history, theory, and pra 
tice of open price associations. While the bulk of the book is historical] 
and descriptive, the theory underlying the formation of open pric 
associations is adequately discussed. The author makes the point that 
these associations do not establish the ideal kind of competition, since only 
sellers are informed, while it is essential that buyers as well possess 
enough knowledge to make them conscious of their own interests as bar- 
gainers. The discussion of the legal aspects is necessarily incomplete and 
unsatisfactory since at the time the book was written the United States 
supreme court had not handed down its decisions in the linseed oil case 
and the hardwood case. Only one chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
the influence of open price associations on prices. This chapter is chief- 
ly suggestive as to methods to be used in studying the effect on prices 
rather than explanatory of the actual effect on prices. The author ac 
knowledges that paucity of data renders his observations on this score in- 
conclusive. The author’s comment and the reviewer’s comment are the 
same: ‘‘There remains for future investigators the obvious task of 
testing out these conclusions in the light of a more adequate fund of 
data.’’ 


A. J. ALTMEYER 


The Mexican nation, a history. By Herbert Ingram Priestley. (Nev 
York: The Maemillan company, 1923. xxvi, 507 p. $4.00) 

This is the third attempt by a trained historian of the United States 
to present the history of Mexico in one volume. The other two were 
made by A. H. Noll and by H. H. Baneroft. Noll’s work was entirely 
too brief and sketchy. Mr. Bancroft appears not to have found his 
way through the maze of details, of revolutions and counter-revolutions. 
He knew the facts and he presented them faithfully, but not infre- 
quently he failed to comprehend their significance. His was not a 
volume that gripped the average reader or entirely satisfied the scholar. 
If the reviewer is not mistaken, Priestley has been more fortunate than 
his precursors. His narrative is freshened by a thorough familiarity 
with the sources available to Bancroft and Noll and a careful perusal of 
others which they did not have, while it is given unity and dramatic 


power by a definite thesis clearly visible throughout the entire book. 
In his introduction the author tells the reader of his purpose to ‘‘in- 
terpret to the interested American public’’ the history of Mexico and 
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odd 


‘ 
1] 


the ‘‘progress’’ of its ‘‘conscient element . . . in their 
struggle toward the fixation of a national entity,’’ to explain ‘‘why 
Mexico has strayed so far from the established norms of social theory 
and political organization.’’ He never loses sight of this well-defined 
purpose. To this criterion he subjects the multifarious facts and inci 
dents of four centuries of Mexican history, rigidly excluding those which 
he considers not to have any bearing upon his theme. The result is a 
very intelligible and almost fascinating synthesis. Brief sketches of 
the environment and the native races are followed by a somewhat ex 
tensive discussion of the long colonial period. Assuming the viewpoint 
of a liberal and a democrat, the writer gives the Spaniards credit for 
the transplanting of a valuable culture, but condemns them for a class 
liserimination which led to class consciousness and class friction, for the 
inculeation of the autocratic, militaristic ideal, for unprogressiveness 
and the lack of what modern historians are wont to call liberalism. The 
unique character of the war of independence is pointed out. The sub- 
sequent bewildering panorama of military chiefs, the amazing succes- 
sion of emperors, regencies, executive powers, dictators, and constitu- 
tions, are presented as phases of the persistent, though often blind, 
gropings of a people towards racial unity, nationalism, self-govern- 
ment. The author seeks to reveal to the hitherto confused student and 
reader the process of evolution in Mexican history, its gradual move- 
ment toward a definite goal. 

Perhaps scholars will disagree with reference to the bearing of cer- 
tain men, incidents, and forces upon Mexico’s ‘‘struggle toward the 
fixation of a national entity.’’ They may find fault with the author’s 
choice of facts to illustrate his thesis; with the comparatively secant at- 
tention given to Porfirio Diaz, with the failure to treat more in detail 
the agrarian problem, for instance. They may even question whether 
there has been any progress toward a definite goal in Mexico and refuse 
to share the apparent optimism of the author with reference to Mexico’s 
future. But few will fail to be impressed with his illuminating inter- 
pretations and his almost brilliant character sketches, as few will deny 
the power of his narrative to stimulate scientific thinking with refer- 
ence to the subject it treats. His well-chosen bibliography will also 
be appreciated. 

The present writer sees only one fault in the work important enough 
to deserve mention in this short review. The author’s composition is 
often imperfect. His paragraphs occasionally lack unity, his sentences 
are sometimes loose, involved, and confusing, and he frequently evinces 


a tendency towards verbosity and a weakness for the unusual word. 
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These defects are more pronounced in his introduction, however, and the 
fact that he often rises above them is evidence of his real ability as a 
writer. Professor Priestley has proved himself a historian. He un 
doubtedly possesses many of the traits of an artist also. Ripening years 
and painstaking effort may well be expected to mold the historian and 
the artist into a more perfect unity. 


The goose-step. A study of American education. By Upton Sinelai: 
(Pasadena, California: The author, 1923. x, 488 p.) 

In his recommendation of his Profits of religion to the public, Mr. 
Sinclair, feeling anxious that his account of the religious sects shoul 
receive a widespread acceptance as an important contribution to human 
knowledge, announced as final proof of his competency that he had spent 
a year in the study of the subject. To him this seemed an evidence of 
careful scholarship, but to the reviewer, who had recently spent eight 
years of intensive research on eleven years of western colonial history, 
the boast conveyed the opposite idea to the one intended by Mr. Sinclair 
Superficiality must be the result of such a short period of ineubation, as 
it was in the case of the book cited. 

In the Goose-Step the same author has chosen another large subject, 
one which deserves the most careful study and one upon which a life 
time of research would hardly prepare a real scholar to pronounce with 
any degree of certitude. But Mr. Sinclair is not a student nor does he 
have the studious mind. His training has been in newspaper writing and 
the production of novels. From such a one, there is not to be expected a 
judgment ponderous with authorities and weighted down by years of 
research. Quick results and snappy paragraphs are more in his line. 

These remarks about the author are not made to encourage those timid 
souls who shudder at the present day attacks on established institu- 
tions and customs. Their purpose is to place Mr. Sinclair in his proper 
niche, to prepare the mind for what is to be expected from him. He 
ean write the English language in a manner to please the public, 
something most of his critics are unable to do, and particularly those 
critics who have spent their lives practicing the goose-step, which Mr. 
Sinclair has described so graphically. 

Furthermore, he has made an honest effort to find out the truth about 
the universities and colleges of the country. He has studied the most 
conspicuous sources; particularly has he made good use of the reports of 
the American association of university professors. He has visited the 
more important institutions and has talked with prominent members 
of the faculty; perhaps at times he gives too careful an ear to the dis- 
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gruntled, which is a natural consequence of his newspaper training. The 
result of his investigation is an indictment of our whole educational 
system. The service he has rendered consists in the bringing together of 
all. the grievances in our numerous faculties and in presenting them 
to the publie in a readable book. This is an important service, even 
if Mr. Sinclair’s fundamental thesis is not well supported and the de- 
tails concerning individual institutions are at times incorrect. For 
one, the reviewer has found interest and profit in the reading of the 
pages. 

Mr. Sinclair’s major thesis is that the prevalence of reactionary 
thought in the institutions of higher learning is due to a conspiracy of 
the moneyed classes to curb freedom of thought and speech. He begins 
his account of each institution by pointing out the connection between 
the men and women in the board of regents or trustees and the inter- 
locking directorates which control the financial interests of the country. 
Having established this connection he has little difficulty in discovering 
arbitrary acts on the part of authority. Many of the cases he cites do 
form genuine grievances, but many, perhaps a majority, were the result 
of war hysteria and should not be regarded as typical. 

Now does this major thesis stand? Are the members of the faculty 
of the colleges and universities intimidated and occasionally persecuted 
by the minions of Wall street? Must we account for the grievances ex- 
istent in the universities of America by assuming a conspiracy of the 
capitalists? Another explanation for the choice of the individuals to 
positions of control seems more tenable. Public opinion dictates the 
choice of prominent men to such positions and so they are appointed 
without malign purpose. In most of the cases of dismissal for opinion, 
publie opinion gave its cordial support to the most arbitrary measures; 
nay, it went in its demand to the extreme and demanded summary dis- 
missal. Frequently the trustees have been the protectors of unpopular 
professors against the mob spirit, the proof of which Mr. Sinclair ne- 
gleeted to seek. 

There is reason to criticize the lack of initiative and of progressive 
thought in the seats of the learned, but this is due to human nature and 
not the result of a conspiracy. The best intellect of America is not 
yet attracted by professorships which carry neither large salaries nor 
great prestige. The result is that, generally speaking, the faculties are 
composed of second-rate men, the product of innumerable Main streets. 
As the standard of interest in the higher matters of the spirit is gen- 
erally raised throughout the country, it will be found that our facul- 
ties will keep pace with the advance and even precede it. 

CLARENCE W. ALvorpD 
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The development of high-school curricula in the north central states 
from 1860 to 1918. By John Elbert Stout. [Supplementary ed- 
ucational monographs published in conjunction with the Schou 
review and the Elementary school journal, volume 1m, number 3] 
(Chicago: University of Chicago, 1921. 321 p.) 

This is an exhaustive study in a field in which a steadily increasing 
body of literature attests a lively interest. The purpose of the author 
is to describe the high-school curriculum from 1860 to 1918, tracing the 
development in subjects and curricula organization in part 1, the co: 
dition and changes in subject-matter in part 2, and recent develop 
ments (since 1900) in part 3. An introductory chapter, in which the 
high-school movement is sketched, gives an historical setting for suc 
ceeding chapters but does not reveal facts hitherto unknown. The year 
1860 has been selected as a starting point for the study, sinee it ‘‘ fairl) 
approximates the beginning of the widespread movement in the North 
Central states to establish public secondary schools.’’ 

Professor Stout’s investigation includes courses of study offered in 
typical large and small high schools throughout the period under con 
sideration. He points out the changes in subject-matter, the organi- 
zation and range of the high-school branches, and the amount of 
time devoted to various fields at different periods. He resorts to the 
use of tables to summarize his conclusions, without which the reader 
would be quite lost in the mass of faets presented. The style is som 
what monotonous, at no time attaining a brillianey which kindles a: 
interest in the reader. In his last chapter the author offers a well or 
ganized summary which serves to emphasize the conclusions of the earlier 
chapters. The monograph embraces much statistical information and 
many facts heretofore inaccessible. 

Bessie LovisE Pierce 


Circuit-rider days along the Ohio, being the journals of the Ohio con 
ference from its organization in 1812 to 1826. Edited with intro 
duction and notes by William Warren Sweet (New York: The 
Methodist book concern, 1923. 299 p. $2.00) 

Two sections of this volume deserve special commendation: the jou! 
nals of the Ohio conference, and the chapter on ‘‘The Wyandot mission. 
No greater work could be done towards the construction of an accurate 
history of Methodism than the publication of the records of each of the 


early conferences. In the ‘‘journals’’ is material on such subjects as 


slavery, intemperance, education, the religious press, the Free Masons, 
the Wyandot mission and the great leaders of Methodism. In the chap- 
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ter on ‘‘The Wyandot mission’’ there are treated the inception, growth, 
leaders, and character of the work done, and the final disposition of the 
Indians. Two items in the chapter on ‘‘Western Methodism and the 
war of 1812’’—‘‘the money mania’’ and the part which the church in 
the west played in the struggle are also important. For this material 
the student of social, political, and ecclesiastical history will be grateful. 

The defects of the introduction, however, are such that this portion 
of the volume can be used only with the greatest caution. These defects 
may be listed as follows: 

1. The footnotes are very inaccurate. In some cases, the pages are not 
given; in others, the pages are incorrect; and in still another instance 
the wrong work is cited. One of the most serious faults is that the foot- 
notes referring to the journals do not include the pages of those records 
as printed in this volume. 

2. In a number of instances inaccurate quotations have been made 
which sometimes change the meaning of the sentences. 

3. In a still greater number of passages material is used from other 
sourees without quotation marks. 

1. Carelessness and exaggeration in the use of materials mark a num- 
ber of passages. On page 24 the author records the number of wagons and 
sheep which passed through a village ‘‘in one day’’; his source says ‘‘one 
month.’’ On the following page he speaks of a ‘‘spinning factory’’; 


sé 


iis authority reads ‘‘a spinning machine.’’ On the same page he tells 


of ‘‘a train of sixty wagons’’; his authority records ‘‘sixteen.’’ On 
page 32 he affirms that Brunson spoke to the soldiers of the ‘* Methodist 
faith’’; his source implies no such limitation. On page 28 he correctly 
says that the war of 1812 started in June; on page 32 he says that, on 
August 30, Asbury noted ‘‘the ‘very distressing rumors abroad’ regard- 
ing the approach of war with England.’’ The reviewer’s copy of As- 
bury’s ‘‘Journal’’ says nothing at this point of war with England. 

The reviewer believes that there are few mistakes in the two sections 
noted above and that, for the most part, they are worthy of complete con- 
fidence. One can only regret that, in the remainder of the ‘‘introduc- 
tion,’’ so worthy a subject has been so carelessly treated. 


C. B. SWANEY 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical association 
will be held in Louisville from May 1 to May 3. Professor R. S. Cotte: 
of the University of Louisville, as chairman of the committee on loca! 
arrangements, will assume the task of making ready for the meetings. 
Subcommittees have been organized to attend to such things as publicity, 
entertainment, excursions, and registration. The chairmen of com- 
mittees of the association are David Y. Thomas, University of Arkansas, 
nominations ; Charles H. Ambler, University of West Virginia, program; 
Tom P. Martin, University of Texas, publicity; W. M. Babcock, Jr., 
public historical museums ; Edward C. Page, museums in normal schools: 
and Herbert A. Kellar, codperation in historical work. 


The Texas historical society of Galveston was the first organization 
in Texas to collect and preserve manuscripts and letters of a historical 
nature.' It had a flourishing career of a quarter of a century and dur 
ing that time collected and owned many valuable series. In time, how- 
ever, the little coterie of which it was composed gradually became less 
in number in consequence of death and the removal of its members til! 
only a small group remained. In the later years of the active life of the 
society, Mr. E. G. Littlejohn was made custodian and it is owing to his 
care and sustained interest that the papers were preserved. Unfortun- 
ately during the disaster of 1900 many of the papers were badly damage: 
by water and would have been entirely destroyed had it not been for the 
skilled care and unselfish interest shown by the custodian. When the 
Rosenberg library building was completed, what remained of the papers 
were there housed and forgotten by all except the custodian. In 1921 Mr. 
Littlejohn called a meeting of the surviving members of the organization 
and at his request the library was made custodian, with the express dire: 
tion that none should ever be removed from the library building. 

The papers fall into the following groups: 

1. There are a large number of letters in Spanish dated before thie 
revolution written to Stephen F. Austin, Samuel M. Williams, Antonio 
Navarro, and others of the early residents of Texas by Mexican officials, 
among whom are Ugartachea, Pedrazza, Teran, Santa Anna, Cos, A\|- 


1 This account of the treasures of the defunct Texas historical society of Galvest”! 
was written by Mr. J. M. Winterbotham. 
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onte, Bradburn, Jorge Fisher, the Florez brothers, and many others. 
lhe writer believes that the cause of much of the irritation existing be 

en the colonists and the Mexicans will be explained by a careful 
tudy of these letters, and of the printed orders described in the next 
iragraph. 

». The collection contains a large number of printed orders and de- 
rees in Spanish issued before the revolution, many bearing auto 
vraph signatures of the distinguished Mexican officials. None have 

en translated. 

3. To the American student who does not read Spanish, the corre 
spondence of James Morgan is of interest. It consists of military orders 
iddressed to Morgan by President Burnett and members of his cabinet 
directing operations at the port of Galveston, where Morgan was in 
command at the time. Of particular interest are the steps to be taken 
for the safety of the inhabitants in case the Mexicans were successful 
in the expedition which was defeated at San Jacinto. Prior to and 
fter the revolution Morgan had established business relations with a 
croup of New York capitalists who looked upon Texas as a promising 
field for land speculations. In this Morgan was aided by Samuel Swart 
wout, that engaging adventurer who was appointed collector of the port 

New York by President Jackson and who, in a short time, broke all 
sisting records by robbing the federal government of over a million 
dollars. Owing to this connection a correspondence between Morgan 
and Swartwout was begun and continued for twenty-five years. The 
letters show Morgan’s unquestioning loyality to his friend, but are a 
sad commentary on his Judgment. The correspondence covers the period 

Swartwout’s incumbency as collector, gives accounts of his flight, his 
cordial reception in England, his subsequent wanderings and poverty 
on the continent, and his final return to New York, and his later 
ntrigues. Much of Morgan’s time in his latter years was spent in an un- 
successful attempt to induce the state of Texas to pay Swartwout a 
arge sum of money which the latter claimed to have advanced in aid of 
the revolution. 

Morgan was a voluminous correspondent and preserved not only the 
letters he received but copies of his replies. He was evidently a man 
of high ideals as to his own personal conduct and doubtless had great 


energy. Little is known of the man beyond what can be gathered from 
his correspondence. Some of the letters disclose the fact that he was re- 
puted to have had the largest library in the state, and his letters show 
him to have been a man of wide general culture. The collections con 
sist of several hundred items. 
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t+, The singularly dramatic collection of the papers of Peter Wagne1 
Grayson was made by a resident of Galveston and used in a protracte 
lawsuit involving the title to a large body of valuable land in the stat 
Grayson was born at Bardston, Kentucky, about the year 1800. He was 
a grandson of William Grayson, at one time a member of the Unit: 
States senate from Virginia. His father was for many years count) 
clerk of Nelson county, Kentucky. His brother, who died in 1827, had 
been attorney general of that state. Grayson himself went from Bard 
ston to Louisville in 1817, where he studied, and afterwards practiced 
law in that city, and was at one time a member of the state legislatur: 
from Jefferson county. There is evidence indicating that in Louisvill 
he was interested in some mercantile establishment and that this ve 
ture was disastrous. He went to Texas early in 1830 and was given a 
league of land (4,428 acres), and then returned to Kentucky, but cany 
back to Texas to live in 1831. In 1835 he was employed by the col 
nists to go to Mexieo to seeure the release of Stephen kK’. Austin, then a 
prisoner in that country, but before he could depart on his mission 
Austin was released. In 1836, he was made the first attorney-genera 
of the new republie by President Burnett and later was twice sent b) 
Hlouston on important missions to the United States. 

In 1838, just after his last appointment, he was invited by the Hous 
ton party to become their candidate for the presidency, and consented but 
stated that his duty to the republic demanded that he proceed on his 
mission, so that he would be out of the republic until after the election 
and could take no part in the campaign. On his journey north he 
stopped at a small village in Tennessee, where he committed suicide. 

Included in the papers are letters from the noted Padre Miguel Mu 
doon, tragic letters from Grayson, himself, depositions made by ear! 
colonists giving their recollections of the man, among which are those 
made by W. A. A. (Big-foot) Wallace, Guy M. Bryan and others. ‘The 
collection probably contains more facts concerning this interesting ma! 
than can be found elsewhere. 

5. The next group is the Samuel May Williams papers. Samuel May 
Williams was born at Providenee, Rhode Island, November 4, 1795, o! 
a family long established at Brooklyn, Connecticut. In 1808 he was 
employed in the office of a relative in Baltimore, who was engaged in the 
Mexico and Louisiana trade. About 1815, he went to New Orleans, 
probably in the service of this relative. He there acquired a fluent com 
mand of both French and Spanish and appears to have been sent to 
Mexico on occasional business missions. During the years he spent 1 
New Orleans he was associated with a remarkable young Mexican, Juan 
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\lmonte, a natural son of the patriot priest Morelos. Almonte was 
rwards to be of service to Austin, to become a general in the Mexican 
y, to be captured at San Jacinto, to be assisted by, and probably to 
his life to Williams, to be a minister from Mexico to the United 
States, and Mexican ambassader to France, and finally to die in Paris 
exile, because of his support of Maximilian. Prior to 1821 Williams 
Stephen F. Austin, by whom he was in that vear employed as a co! 
ntial clerk, and proceeded to San Felipe, where Austin had his hea¢ 
rters. He was at once made secretary of the colony, and began that 
mate friendship which ended only with Austin’s death in 1836 
he Williams papers cover a period from 1819 to Williams’ deat} 
1858. Williams, unlike Morgan, preserved no copies of his own letters 
t the collection is singularly rich in everything that relates to the 
nomie, political and social life of the period. The papers are esti 
ited roughly to consist of over three thousand items, and include let 
rs, bills of account, receipt books, a large journal covering part of th 
r 1839 and all of 1840, in which is to be found the details of the ex 
nsive business carried on by MeKinney and Williams. In additior 
there has been presented or loaned to the library a collection of silver 
vare, cut glass, china and other articles of household use, which gi 
me idea of the life of a prosperous family of that time. The Williams 
iterial was presented to the library by Mrs. Mary D. League, daugh 
ter of Colonel Williams, and by her son, the late Thomas J. League 

6. The papers of Henry M. and Charles T. Trueheart compose the 
next group. In the spring of 1836 two brothers, James Lawrence and 
George Washington Trueheart, with a servant, carriage, and hors 

their home in Albemarle county, Virginia, on a voyage of discover) 

to Texas. They first visited the Austin colony and then went to San 

Antonio, where James Lawrence remained and married and where his 

lescendants now live. George W. returned to Virginia, married, and 

ter came back to Texas with his young family and settled in Galveston 
n 1845. 

James Lawrence Trueheart was a member of the Mier expedition and 
took part in that famous lottery where the prizes were the players’ lives 
lle was taken to Mexico and for two years was a prisoner at Perote. 
His contribution to the collection is a diary covering a number of years 
f his adventurous career. <A copy of this diary, the original of which 

s lent by the family and lost, is in possession of the library. It ha 

ver been published. 

(he other papers of the Trueheart collection consist 


First, of letters beginning about 1840 to and from members of the 
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family who were in Texas, Virginia, and other parts of the countr 
from Charles T. Trueheart, while a student at the University of V 
ginia, just prior to and during the early part of the cival war; from t 
brothers, as confederate soldiers in the army of Virginia; from Chai 

T. Trueheart as a student in Germany prior to the Franco-Prussian y 

and as an assistant surgeon in the German army during that war; fr 

the ladies of the family both in Virginia and Texas before, during, ar 
after the civil war. This correspondence is all between highly int: 

gent and cultivated men and women. 

Second, of business correspondence of H. M. Trueheart covering 
period from 1860 to 1912, giving details of extensive real estate 
farming operations. These letters are many thousand in number, and 
the short time they have been in possession of the library, little has bee: 
done to arrange them. 

Third, of day books, journals, and ledgers giving careful account 
the costs of operation of the various enterprises in which Mr. True 
heart was engaged. 

Fourth, of letter books containing copies of letters to correspondent 
covering a long period of years. 

Fifth, of files of Richmond, Virginia, newspapers published during 
the civil war. 


In the Journal of negro history for October, 1923, Alrutheus A. Tay 
lor gives an account of the ‘‘Movement of the negroes from the east 
the gulf states from 1830 to 1850.’’ 


Livia Appel and Theodore C. Blegen tell about ‘‘ Official encoura 
ment of immigration to Minnesota during the territorial period,’ 
the August, 1923, issue of the Minnesota history bulletin. 


Three articles in the Canadian historical review, for June, 1925, : 
of peculiar interest to the student of upper Mississippi valley histor 
These are ‘‘Some letters of David Thompson,’’ by Lawrence J. Burpe: 
‘*The early choice of the forty-ninth parallel as a boundary,’’ by Charles 
QO. Paullin; and ‘‘ Louis Riel and the Fenian raid of 1871,’’ by A. H. ¢ 
Trémaudan. 


The historical and philosophical society of Ohio has put the historians 
of the Ohio valley in its debt by bringing out, as numbers 2 and 
volume 18 of its Quarterly publication, Dr. Daniel Drake’s memou 
the Miami country, 1779-1794 (an unfinished manuscript). The mat 
seript is found in the Draper collection of the State historical » 
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tv of Wisconsin. It formed the basis of an address which Dr. Drake 
red in 1838 when Cincinnati celebrated the semi-centennial of the 
permanent settlement on the spot where the city later grew. Th 


/ 


Vemoir is valuable not alone on account of the information which it 


ontains, but because its author was Dr. Drake. whose ** versatile renius 


1d expression in many fields.”’ Of his published works, the most im 
tant is the elaborate treatise on the Principal diseases of the interna 
js of North America. In preparation for this work he made an 
ive series of journeys through the Mississippi valley, securing a 
mass of material. In a similar scientific spirit, he gathered th 
iterial for his topographical and historical works, the most important 
Votes of Cincinnati, published in 1810, and the much enlarged and 
better known edition of 1815, a Picture of the Miami country. The edit 
¢ of the manuscript and the writing of the brief but illuminating ‘‘ E: 
tory note’’ were done by Dr. Beverley W. Bond of the University of 
Cincinnati. The result of the codperation of the Wisconsin historical 
ty and the Historical and philosophical society of Ohio with Dr 


Lond is an excellent piece of work. 


William C. Thompson, in the June, 1923, Indiana magazine of history 


} ¢ 


lls the story of ‘‘Eleutherian college,’’ one of those products of th 
tural and humanitarian movements of the thirties and forties of the 
century. Adam A. Leonard carries on the account of ‘* Personal 
ics in Indiana’’ by discussing ‘*‘The reaction and rise of the whigs 
William and Mary college quarterly historical magazine for July 
1923, has in its leading article a paper of interest to students of the west 
ird movement. The study is entitled ‘‘The knights of the horseshoe, 
nd was written by W. W. Scott, librarian of the Virginia state law li 
rary; it deals with Colonel Spotswood ’s expedition into the mountains 
western Virginia, ‘‘a brave and daring adventure wherein our sturdy 
rbears ‘showed the mettle of their pastures’ in bold relief, yet after 
only a romance as to all practical results. In these days it 
ould be ealled an ‘Outing’; a sort of prolonged picnie with no pro 


bitionists or other eccentrics invited.”’ 


(he Bulletin of the institute of historical research, the first number of 
vhich was issued in June, 1923, is being put out to make known to stu 
ents of history everywhere what is being done at and by the Institute 

historical research which was established at the University of London 
n 1921. ‘‘Knowledge,’’ to quote from the introductory statement. 
which almost automatically accumulates at a foeus of historical in 
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vestigation and discussion like the Institute, would, in default of publi- 
cation, be recorded only in the card indexes and marginalia of its |j 
braries, and would be available only for those who are admitted to their 
use. The object of this Bulletin is to render that knowledge accessib| 
to the wider circle of all who may find it of value. Its function is pri 
marily, if not exclusively, to provide a record of the work done at th 
Institute itself, and of the various activities, detailed in the first Annual 
Report, which it has called into existence, stimulated, or provided with a 
home and an executive machinery.’’ This first number of the Bulletin 
contains a valuable ‘‘ Report on editing historical documents. ’’ 


The most notable contribution to the Ohio archaeological and histor: 
cal quarterly for July, 1923, is Ruhl Jacob Bartlett’s story of ‘* Th 
struggle for statehood in Ohio.’’ The paper contains an account of th 
situation in Ohio, political and social, the forces which were working 
for statehood, as well as of the issue before congress. 


In two little booklets prepared by Henry Allen Brainerd, historian, th: 
History of the Nebraska press association is put before the public. In 
book one there is an account of the press association from 1859 to 188! 
written by Erasmus M. Correll and read at a meeting of the association 
in 1890. The historical sketch of the period from 1890 to 1923 is written 
by Mr. Brainerd, who says in closing his account, ‘* Thus endeth Chapter 
Two of the most interesting and complete history of any press associa 
tion in the country. It is a ‘safe bet’ that the matter contained herein 
is correct in every detail. It has been said that no other man in tly 
association could have done this work, but that is a broad assertion, but 
suffice it to say, I have done the best I could and will continue along th 
same line just as long as I am possibly able.’’ The ‘‘continuing along 
the line’’ in book two consists of reminiscences, brief sketches of per 
sons connected with newspaper work in Nebraska, aneedotes of one sort 
and another, together with various miscellany. 


The University of Chicago press prints as a pamphlet The influence o/ 
Chicago upon Abraham Lincoln; an address delivered before the Chica 
go historical society on February 10, 1922, by William E. Barton, the 
author of The soul of Abraham Lincoln and The paternity of Abraham 
Lincoln. lLaineoln, according to Mr. Barton, was first brought to Chicago 
as a delegate to the ‘‘river and harbor’’ convention of 1847, an assem- 
blage gathered to ‘‘ protest against James K. Polk and all his works, to 
advance the interests of the lake harbors, and incidentally to promote 
the welfare of the Whig Party.’’ The article tells about Lineoln’s visits 
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the Illinois metropolis, the influence the city had in shaping his 
litical career, and the interaction of the city, the man, and the national 
litical situation. 


At least one editor of an historical magazine has noted the compelling 
style of the modern newspaper and has adapted it to his own use, when 

heads the principal article in Nebraska history (January-March, 
1923) in this manner: 


New Chapter in Nebraska History 


Documents from Paris Give Account of Massacre by the 
Otoe Tribe of Spanish Military Expedition 
on August 11, 1720 
Declare that the Fight Took Place on Nebraska Soil at 
the Junction of the Platte and 
Loup Rivers 
Unpublished Diary of Spanish Officer Found on the Field 
of Battle Gives Account of the March 
from Santa Fe 


A battle between a Spanish army and the Otoe tribe of Nebraska, 
fought 203 years ago at the junction of the Loup and Platte rivers (ad 
oining the present city of Columbus.) The complete defeat and «i 
struction of the Spanish force. Booty from the battlefield carried by 
Indians to the French settlement in Illinois and even as far as the 
Straits of Mackinae in Michigan. 

The above paragraph summarizes startling Nebraska news contained 
in a recent issue of the Journal de la Societé des Américanistes, pub 
ished at Paris by a group of French scholars for the promotion of 
knowledge of America and cordial relations with its people. | 


With such astounding news as a feature story this periodical ought to 
vie in popularity with any daily in the land. 

Contributions to Mississippi valley history are being enriched by 
irticles produced by the pens of a medievalist and of a chronicler of 
events on both the Atlantic and Pacifie coasts when Irving Berdine Rich 
man and Henry Stephen Lucas both appear in the same number of the 
lowa journal of history and politics. In the July, 1923, issue Mr. 
Richman tells about ‘‘ Congregational life in Muscatine, 1843-1893,’’ and 
Mr. Lueas prints ‘‘ A document relating to Dutch immigration to Towa.”’ 
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The document was picked up in a secondhand book seller’s stal 


(Utrecht, and consists of the constitution of a ‘‘ Netherlandish assoc 


tion for emigration to the United States of North Ameriea.’’ The « 


hor 


Aint 


pact was apparently drawn up at a meeting of prospective en 


held in Utrecht in 1846. It outlines in some detail the functions of 


association and its officers as well as the duties of the members. 


S. V. Proudfit of the general land office has prepared an hist 
outline of the Public land system of the United State s, which is prir 


for the land office by the government printing office. This sketel 
packed into it much information and makes an admirable brief sumn 


of the historical development of publie land legislation. Incident 


it calls to attention the fact that 
acres of land as vet unwithdrawn and unappropriated. 


Unele Sam still has some 180,000 














Louisville, Kentucky 


[he seventeenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association will be held in the above city, May 1-3, 1924 


There are indeed few men and women of America who can hear thr 
of Louisville without a thrill of affection, for nowher se in this 
misphere is there a town which has established a sentimental reputa 
equal to that of this beautiful Kentucky city, the proverbial home 

r women, fine horses, and vood chee r’. 
Even people who have never been within many miles of the city’s 
ts think of Louisville as a ‘‘good town’’: and those who hav visited 


ty earry away a soft spot for it in their hearts 


Not a little of Louisville’s great reputation has been built upon tl 


t of hospitality which pervades the city. That open-handed freedom 
irds guests and visitors which made the ante-bellum South a social 
ter for the continent has survived in the hearts of Louisville citizens 
convention visitors and tourists seldom leave the gates without a 


dof praise for the friendliness of the peopl 


uuisville’s greatest lure is her people, but scarcely second is the love 


ss of her environment of river, vale, and upland and the happiness 


location in the center of the great Ohio Valley A rnch agricult 
region surrounds the city and by rail and water, connections are 

d with every kind of raw material for manufacturing 
ln the richness of her historical associations, too, Louisville has a 
rn The Citys Was founded by Creorge Rogers Clarl who established 
‘his supply base for the expeditions which resulted in the winning 


the great Northwest Territory. The exact location of General Clark's 
dquarters on Corn Island below the Falls of the Ohio River is now 
bmerged, but his grave in Cave Hill Cemetery and a monument to hin 
Seventh and Main Streets are among the ma V historie shrines i 
and its immediate neighborhood 
Only two miles from the city limits is located the Taylor homestea 
the family graveyard where President Zachary Taylor is bu 
orge Keats, brother of the English poet, John Keats ved and d 
Louisvill his house still stands, being now converted into the Elk 


ib building. There are still livine in Louisville several collateral 


scendants of the Keats family 
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sville during his travels in Ame! \ 
ad lived for some time a house almost inside of | 
s and later presented several rare pain vs 
thedral at Bardstown, 55 miles from Lou 
ttacked 1 Young E. Allison, a prominent L, 
With her read advantages it S lh yonder 1 t i, 
love their eity with an unsurpassed dept! 
how well she lives up to her reputatir N 
Sa Magnet Tor conventions and tor tow 
’ nveniently located at the gateway to the So 
\mong the attractions which bring peopl ! 
Derby, run each May, which is the oldest stake rac t} 
American turt and one of the richest prizes rid 
orsemen More than 75.000 people witnessed the fort: nt} | 
val at Churelll Downs racetrack i! L923. whe 1} ilu ot the 
fo money wihhers was more than SS0OLO00 1} 1024 1 rly prob 


will be run either May 10 or May 17, short after 1 meeti f 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association 


\ most curious anomaly exists In the case of Louis s fan Shi 
0 universally recognized as the home of vlite! nvs i le that 
people overlook the solidity of her business prosper () 
k of Louisville as a wonderful playground, and they are 1 
is also a elty with a great retail market mal 


r importance with a wonderfully strateo loeatic 
et which is a jobbing center for the entire S 
here must, of course, be some solid foun: 


! Louisville has become besides th: hier’ 


mind. In this ease it is the fact that Lou 
ry qualifieation, for being a cit: Inexhaust 
oll and was resourees lie but ntew hours 
ber, iron, fluorspar, lead, zine, and a dozen ot] 
accessible Tobacco hemp, and cor hows 1 
vhich are banner Ki ntucky products, find ti 


sville, for the eitv is the rallroad cente { | ~ 





SP pomt tor trans shipme ntoain every direct 


bhi advantages of nine vreat trunkline } rs 
ry direction, the water traffic on the O| in r her 
ssibility of raw materials and the excellet e 
made manufacturing conditions in Lou le so 
every branch of industry is represented 
ether any other city of anywhere near similar 
usville’s industrial record. Louisville is the home « 


plants, each re presenting a separate ar d distinet iy +) 





similar in product, which are the largest of their kind in the world 
seven. others which are the largest in the United States and fourter 
others which are the largest south of the Ohio River. Amone the pro 
ducts included are baseball bats, reed organs, varnish, wooden boxes 
fireplace equipment, winter wheat flour, farm wagons, mahogany pr 
ducts and veneer, enameled iron and brass plumbing supplies, absorption 
we and refrigerating machinery, books for the blind, composition lea 
and tin foils, saddles and harness, table rims and slides, nicotine product 
and others. 

There is probably no city in the world which can vie with Louisvil 
as a general tobacco center It is the greatest hogshead tobacco mark 
in America and does an cnormous loose leaf and warehouse rehandline 
business. Every phase of tobacco manufacturing is represented, includ 


ing great plants which make cigars, cigarettes, smoking and chewins 


tobacco, nicotine insecticides, disinfectants, and other by-products. 

Through its location and the enterprise of its citizens Louisville ha 
also attained a high rank as a jobbing center, its particular territor 
being the South In hardware, paints and varnish, agricultural impl 
ments, groceries, and clothing, Louisville concerns do a nation-wide bus 
hess 

By reason of her immense industries and her trade Louisville is th 
second largest city south of the Ohio River and is generally acknowledge: 
to be one of the wealthiest cities in the world. A larger percentage of 
Louisville people are worth more than $5,000 than in any other city i 
the world and more than $100,000,000 is on deposit in Louisville banks 

Louisville offers its visitors many side trips of historieal and see 
interes Mammoth Cave, the ninth wonder of the world, hes but ninet 


miles awav with excellent railroad communications making it aceessi| 


in one day’s round trip; Abraham Lincoln's birthplace is only fort 
five miles off and can be reached both by train and automobile, and 11 
mammoth breeding and farming establishments of the Kentucky Blu 
erass district and the coal mines of the Kentucky mountains also 


close at hand 





( ire Downs Race Track 





